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tL <this Saae : 


Tue singular doctrine to which these publications relate has 
encountered much of the ridicule, which is the common lot of 
speculations that are either entirely novel, or contrary to the 
prevalent opinions of the ‘philosophical or of the vulgar world: 
but it seems to be gradually forcing its way into greater notice. 
Many persons, who had been accustomed to mer its authors as 
visionary enthusiasts or artful impostors, have been in a manner 
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compelled to make it the object of a more serious examination, by 
finding it zealously espoused by men of talents and acuteness, 
who may be in error, but are certainly far above contempt. Its 
disciples also have now formed themselves into something like a 
sect; and they are beginning to display, in the promulgation of 
their tenets, no small portion of that zeal which usually distin- 
guishes new convertsin supporting a doctrine thatis either paradox- 
ical or threatening to overthrow popular systems, especially when 
its leading features are such that they expose it to ridicule or 
misrepresentation. If we are to rely on their account of it, we 
must prepare to see our theories of mental philosophy quite over- 
thrown, and the names of Gall and Spurzheim shortly occupying the 
places of Locke and Hartley, Reid and Stewart. As we deem 
this a consummation most devoutly to be deprecated, and as the 
hypothesis proposed by these writers appears to us inconsistent 
with a great variety of well ascertained tacts in the philosophy of 
mind, we shall take the opportunity, afforded by the appearance 
of the publications of which the titles are prefixed to this article, 
to enter into an examination of the leading points in dispute be- 
tween the advocates and the opponents of this new hypothesis. 

In the course of this inquiry, a great variety of new terms and 
phrases will offer themselves to our notice; and in fact, the first 
subject of discussion is of a verbal nature, suggested by the title 
given to their doctrine by Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim, and adop- 
ted in two of the works now before us. This appears to us to 
be either singularly ill chosen or singularly presumptuous. When 
the appropriateness of an entirely new term is in question, ety- 
mology is the only criterion which we can apply; and, when tried 
by this standard, it is evident that the word ‘ phrenology’ is a 
generic term, denoting the science of mind in general, and not 
any particular doctrine or hypothesis on the subject. Again, the 
term physiognomy, which is assumed by them to denote the ap- 
plication of their system to enable us to pronounce on the char- 
acter of an individual by observing the conformation of the skull, 
has already received from the ordinary custom of language a sense 
altogether distinct; namely, the art of judging of character from 
the features and expression of the countenance. In devising an 
appropriate name for any new doctrine, it is obvious that we ought 
to select not those circumstances in which it agrees with many 
others, already familiar to us, but those characteristic marks or 
peculiarities which serve to distinguish it from them; and in this 
point of view we conceive that the terms Craniology, or Cran- 
toscopy, to which these writers so much object, are in truth per- 
fectly unexceptionable. What is the characteristic difference of 
this doctrine? That the brain consists of a congeries of distinct 
organs, which are the appropriate seats of the several affections 
and passions, and of the intellectual faculties;—and that the de- 
velopment of these organs influences the form of the skull to 
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such a degree, that the intellectual and moral character of the in- 
dividual may be determined by the examination of its external 
surface. The term Cranioscopy is therefore mach more appro- 
priate, since it is founded on the leading distinctive character of 
the doctrine which it is employed to designate: and of which it is 
thus, as every scientific term ought to be, if possible, a species of 
abridged definition. Mr. Combe, however, finds great fault with 
Dr. Roget, the author of an article thus intitled im the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica; as if, by employing this 
term, it were meant to insinuate that the patrons of this doctrine 
represented the powers of the mind to reside in the skull. 

We have stated it as one distinguishing character of cranios- 
copy, that the brain consists of a collection of distinct organs, 
adapted to the separate and exclusive performance of different 
mental functions. In the relative proportions or development of 
these organs, we are told, original differences exist, corresponing 
to the original diversities which prevail or are supposed to prevail 
in the intellectual and moral character of various individuals. 
We are not, however, to suppose that the mi -d itself partakes of 
this complexity of structure; for, though exhil ting such a diver- 
sity of characters, and liable to such various and opposite affections, 
we are te regard the mind itself as an unit, or monad; and, 
though there exists such a multiplicity of organs in the brain, ad- 
apted to take cognizance of form, colour, time, order, number, 
&c., or to feel the sentiments of veneration, benevolence, fear, &c., 
we are to understand that it is always one and the same imdivis- 
ible intellectual principle which acts by means of these various in- 
struments. We cannot help feeling some surprise at the per- 
tinacity with which the advocates of the new system contend for 
this simplicity of the mind; since it appears to us that the natural 
conclusion from their own principles is strongly in favour of the 
opposite notion; and that the same arguments, which are brought to 
prove the compound nature of the organs, would also prove the 
complexity of the mind itself:—but this, it is presumed, would be 
supposed to savour of materialism; so tremendous a doctrine that 
it must at all events be excluded, even though it should seem to 
be the legitimate inference from principles which are admitted. 
For our part, the decision of this question appears a matter of in- 
difference; and we do not perceive that the admission of a com- 
plex structure in the mind, which should suppose it to consist of 
various parts exercising different functions, would necessarily 
lead to the conclusion that it is composed of a mass of organized 
matter. Accordingly, we are far from charging the new system 
with any leaning towards this doctrine, from which wethink that it is 
successfully vindicated by Mr. Combe. Yet in one sense it is in 
some degree liable to the allegation, by confounding the modes of 
investigation in the two toca of science, and directing us to 
study the philosophy of mind through the medium of the physio: 
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logy of the brain. Whatever may be the real nature of mind, we 
have always been accustomed to consider intellectual and physical 
researches as essentially distinct. Extension, figure, and motion, 
which are the properties of matter, are altogether different from 
perception, thought, volition, &c., which are the attributes of mind; 
—although the principles and rules of philosophizing are doubt- 
less the same in both, and in both we have the means of attaining 
a competent knowledge of those phenomena which it is the busi- 
ness of philosophy to generalize and arrange. ‘These means are, 
with respect to the properties of matter, our bodily senses, which 
inform us of the appearances presented by the objects around us; 
—-with respect to the phenomena of mind, the power of conscious- 
ness, or, as Mr. Locke appears to have denominated it, Reflection, 
by which the mind is enabled to observe and attend to its own 
operations. This latter we had always been accustomed to re- 
gard as furnishing us with evidence of the operations and affec- 
tions of mind, at least equally satisfactory with that which we ob- 
tain from the senses of the phenomena of external nature. Thus, 
that, when two ideas have been often presented together, they ac- 
quire a tendency mutually to suggest each other, is a fact, as Mr. 
Stewart justly observes, of which we can no more doubt than of 
any thing for which we have the testimony of our senses. 

Ve are, however, assured by the present writers, that we have 
throughout been deceived in our notions on this subject. Con- 
ciousness, it is said, can give us no information with respect to 
the constitution of our minds; because ‘ consciousness partakes of 
the unity of the mind, and not of the plurality of the instruments 
of thought, and because reflection on the subjects of our own con- 
ciousness can give us no information with regard to the faculties 
which other individuals either possess or do not possess. This 
is an argument on which the advocates of the new system appear 
to lay considerable stress; since it is brought forwards very con- 
fidently by Dr. Spurzheim himself, and frequently repeated in 
nearly the same words by his two zealous disciples, whose works are 
now before us. ‘To us, however it appears altogether inconclusive. 
By observing the phenomena of our own minds, it is said, we 
cannot learn any thing of the faculties possessed by others;—but 
we can observe external indications in others, analogous to those 
which we know to be the expressions or results of such faculties 
as we are conscious of possessing in our own minds; and the ge- 
neral principle of philosophy, that like effects are to be ascribed 
to like causes, affords sufficient evidence of the existence of such 
faculties in other individuals. ‘The remaining part of the argu- 
ment evidently involves a petitio principii; because it assumes 
that this plurality of organs really exists, which is the very point 
in debate. Besides, when it is affirmed that consciousness is 
single,.are we not entitled to demand a more distinct explanation 
of this vague and not very intelligible phrase? In what sense is 
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consciousness single? By this term, we mean either a particular 
act of the mind, or that peculiar constitution in consequence of 
which it is capable of performing such acts, and taking cogniz- 
ance of its own affections and operations. If the former be in- 
tended, it is not eagy to perceive how a series of exertions of this 
power, employed in observing a succession of ideas or states of 
mind, can be regarded as single:—if the latter, as we know noth- 
ing of the inward constitution of the mind, so it is impossible for 
us to say whether the principle of conciousness be single, or the 
result of a complicated constitution. The simplicity or the com- 
plexity of the principle, however, is a matter of no sort of im- 
portance, provided that we can rely on the accuracy of the in- 
formation which we obtain by means of it. 

The questions, then, which we should be disposed to ask on this 
subject, are:—Have we, or have we not, sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that certain affections of mind do really take place, of which 
we are conscious, and to which we give the name of ideas? Have. 
we good reason to believe that these ideas are capable of being 
variously combined and associated together, so as to form other 
more complex states of mind? Do these ideas, or mental affections, 
in consequence of frequent repetition, follow one another in a 
certain regular order, depending on the manner in which they 
have been formerly presented? Can we not, by the application of 
this principle, account for the origin of many if not of all those 
peculiarities which this new system teaches us to refer to original 
propensities and innate faculties. Ifin any instance we can do 
this satisfactorily, is it not unphilosophical to seek for a new cause, 
in order to account for phenomena which those already known 
to exist are sufficient to explain? If we can explain the pheno- 
mena on this principle, not in all instances but in many, is it not 
more reasonable to conclude from analogy that similar effects are 
to be referred to similar causes, though from particular circum- 
stances we cannot so distinctly trace the connection, than to 
assign another cause of a nature entirely different, and purely 
hypothetical, for the existence of which we have no better evidence 
than the explanation that it gives or is supposed to give of the ap- 
pearances? For our own part, we do not hesitate to state it as 
our opinion, not taken up lightly or hastily, that the propensities, 
sentiments, and mental processes, ascribed by the new sect to 
separate innate faculties provided for that express and sole pur- 
pose, are in almost every instance susceptible of a satisfactory 
analysis on this single principle. ‘To enter into a minute exam. 
ination of the subject in all its bearings would lead us into a most 
interesting and curious field of speculation, which, we think, has 
not been so fully explored as we might have expected: but it is 
much too extensive for our limits. The outlines of the inquir 
have already been traced by several eminent and valuable writers; 
and we cannot quit the subject, for the present, without inviting 
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to it the attention of all those enlightened students of human na- 
ture, who are desirous of seeing this most important branch of 
practical philosophy placed on its right footing, and rescued from 
the hands of visionary theorists. 

Before we proceed to examine the catalogue of mental organs, 
or faculties, another discussion of a verbal nature must be shortl 
noticed. When it is said that the mind manifests a plurality of 
innate faculties, and that different parts of the brain are appro- 
priated to the functions of these faculties, we must not understand 
this term in the sense in which it is generally received. It had 
long ago been conjectured that one part of the brain might be the 
seat of judgment, another of memory, another of imagination, &c.: 
but this is very different from the doctrme of MM. Gall and 
Spurzheim. Perception, memory, judgment, in the language of 
the new system, are not themselves distinct faculties, but only 
different modifications of the faculties. One part of the brain is 
exclusively conversant with ideas of form; another, with those of 
number; another, with those of musical sounds, and so on. These 
mental organs are entirely distinct, as much as the senses of sight 
and hearing;—so that we are not to suppose that the same intel- 
lectual power remembers indiscriminately forms, colours, numbers, 
&c. but that each organ is separately susceptible of this among 
other modifications of its action, with respect to those ideas which 
it is peculiarly fitted to receive. How it happens that complex 
states of mind are formed by various combinations of those ideas 
which the system refers to different organs, we are nowhere dis- 
tinctly informed, and indeed it is not very easy to conceive. 

When we find the faculties, as they are called, of which we are 
told the mind is originally susceptible, so entirely different in their 
nature from those affections or operations which have always 
hitherto passed under that name; and when we are presented with 
such a numerous list of * propensities, sentiments, habits, knowing 
faculties, and reflecting faculties,’ drawn up, as we might at first 
be apt to suppose, almost at random, and arbitrarily selected 
without any apparent ground of preference, out of the almost in- 
finite variety of highly complex sentiments and feelings of which 
the principle of association is alone capable of furnishing any thing 
like a satisfactory analysis;—it is natural to inquire what are the 
characteristics of distinct faculty?—what guide or criterion have 
these authors adopted to direct them in the selection of the thirty- 
three or thirty-five states of mind which they have dignified by this 
name? We are informed by Mr. Combe (p. 132.) that 


‘In order to determine what faculties are primitive, Dr. Spurz- 
heim proceeds according to the following rules. He admits such 

aculty as primitive, only as he finds, as follows; 

‘1. To exist in one kind of animals, and not in another: 

‘2. Which varies in the two sexes of the same species: 
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‘3. Which is not proportionate to the other faculties of the same 
individual: 

«4. Which does not manifest itself simultaneously with the other 
faculties; that is, which appears or disappears earlier or later in 
life than other faculties: 

‘5. Which mey act or rest singly: 

‘6. Which is propagated in a distinct manner from parents to 
children: And, 

‘7. Which may singly preserve its proper state of health or 
disease.’ 


As the result of the application of these rules, we are present- 
ed with a formidable catalogue of distinct original faculties of which 
we shall content ourselves with the simple enumeration, without 
attempting to specify the localities. They are divided into two 
orders, Feelings and JIntellects. The first order is subdivided 
into three genera, 1. Propensities. 2. Sentiments common to brutes 
and men. 3, Sentiments peculiar to men. The second order is 
also subdivided into 1. Knowing Faculties. 2. Reflecting Facul- 
ties. Under propensities are enumerated, 1, Amativeness, or 
sensual love: 9. Philo-progenitiveness, or parental affection.* 
3. Inhabitiveness, 4. Adhesiveness, or a disposition to attach our- 
selves to other persons or things. 5. Combativeness, or the pro- 
pensity to fight; otherwise named the organ of courage. 6, Des- 
tructiveness. 7. Constructiveness; or a propensity to build. 8. 
Covetiveness; or the desire of gain. 9. Secretiveness, or the de- 
sire of concealment; the propensity to manceuvre indicates a 
great development of this organ.—The first class of Sentiments 
comprehends, 10. Self-esteem, or the organ of Pride. ‘Many,’ 
says Mr. Combe, ‘attribute pride to want of sense, but though 
want of sense may permit outward manifestations of pride which 
sense, if possessed, would suppress, yet the want of a reflecting 
faculty or sense can never confer a positive endowment of @ 


feeling such as self-esteem undoubtedly is.? What, then, are we 


to make of humility, the opposite to self-esteem? Is not this 
‘the positive endownment of a feeling?’; yet ‘ Phrenology’ furn- 
ishes us with no organ of humility. 11. Love of Approbation. 
12. Cautiousness, 13. Benevolence—The sentiments peculiar to 





* We may observe, by the way, that no organ is assigned to jiltal af- 
fection; for which, we should think, a provision was required fully as much 
as the other. If it be replied that we may account for the origin and 
growth of the sentiment by the pleasing association established from the 
earliest period in the infant mind, between the ideas of the parents and 
the many pleasures of which they are the authors,—by the sense of weak- 
ness and dependence, gratitude for their protection, fear of incurring their 
displeasure, &c.—we readily admit that we may thus account for it: but 
we contend that, in the same manner, we may dispense with the innate 


faculty of philo-progenitiveness. 
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man are, 14. Veneration. ‘This is usually considered as a sort of 
compound of love and fear. Now, if a dog be allowed to be af- 
fected by both these sentiments, we can see no good reason why 
he should not have at least as much of veneration as he has of 
benevolence. 15. Hope. Ifa dog be influenced by the fear of 
chastisement, it is rather hard that he should not have the hope 
by fawning attentions to secure his master’s favour. 16. Ideality; 
or the organof poetry. This, we readily allow is not a faculty of 
the brutes. 18. Concientiousness. 18. Firmness.—The know- 
ing faculties are, 19. Individuality. 20. Form. 21. Size. 22. 
Weight and Momenta. 23. Colouring. 24. Locality. 25. Order. 
26. Lime. 27. Number. 28. Tune. 29. Language.---The reflect- 
ing faculties are, 30. Comparison. $1. Causality, 52. Wit. 33. 
Imitation. , 

To enter into a detailed examination of this multifarious ca- 
talogue, by the tests above enumerated, would be to make a demand 
on the patience and attention of our readers very disproportion: te, 
we fear, to the interest and importance of the subject:—but we 
think that it wouldnot be difficult to show that some of these tests 
are altogether visionary; that others are not applicable to many 
propensities and affections which have a place among the innate 
faculties; and that those, which fact and observation authorize us 
to ascribe to any mental affections, would require us to enlarge 
prodigiously even the copious list which we have already trans- 
cribed. What ground, for instance, have we for affirming that 
there is any sezcual distinction with respect to many of these states 
of mind? Do not females as well as males occasionally excel in 
music or painting? .Again, those are said to be innate faculties 
which are found to be not proportioned to the other faculties of 
the same individual;—to be very strong when others are weak;— 
to be remarkably deficient when others are much developed. Is 
not this equally the case with many mental affections and oper- 
ations, which are not included in this catalogue? One man has a 
peculiar facility in the modern and another in the ancient languages;-— 
one becomesa skilful performer on the violin, another on the organ;—~ 
one is slow in conveying his thoughts on paper, but has a peculiar 
fluency of extemporaneous expression;-—while another composes 
with great ease and rapidity, but cannot pronounce three sentences 
of an unpremeditated harangue without the most painful hesitation. 
It would be easy to enumerate a thousand such instances of di- 
versities, at least as remarkable as any of those that are adduced 
by Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim: and these varieties are in gen- 
eral such as we find it equally difficult to refer to the influence of 
any known peculiarity of external circumstances or education. 
Two boys may be educated, as far as we can ascertain, in exactly 
the same manner, and one shall devote himself to the law, while 
the other has an equally decided turn for medicine;—shall we 
say, then, that these are innate propensities, or particular organs 
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directing to these professions? In short, it appears to us almost 
self-evident that, if we insist on including in the catalogue of 
innate faculties all those which exhibit the characters here pointed 
out, we shall soon find it necessary te adopt one of much greater 
extent than that which we have exhibited. 

It happens, however, somewhat unfortunately, that the system 
does not admit of enlargements of this nature; for the ground is 
fully occupied already; and we can no more find room for new 
organs in the brain than for new continents on the globe. Ne- 
vertheless, the same arguments, which call on us to admit thirty- 
three faculties, would certainly require us to make room for a 
thousand more; and, conversely, the same arguments, which would 
probably be brought forwards by the phrenologist to account for 
these latter apparently original propensities, are as fairly applica- 
ble to those which he considers as innate, of which they will furn- 
ish, if we mistake not, an equally satisfactory explanation. A 
habit which we are capable of acquiring by continual practice, of 
oe observing such minute differences in the objects which 
we have frequent occasion to examine as are likely to escape the 
attention of others, will account for much more of the diversity 
that is perceptible in the talents of different individuals than these 
theorists would have us believe; and the effect of this habit is ve- 
ry remarkable in modifying or improving the powers even of the 
external senses, where we should perhaps expect a priori to find 
its influence the least considerable. A seaman, on descrying a 
minute speak.in the distant horizon, wil] have ascertained not 
only that it is a ship just becoming visible, but will have determin- 
ed very nearly its distance, its magnitude, its course, or poe 
even the nation to which it belongs, before the landsman who 
stands by him, and who with eyes equally quick-sighted by nature 
is examining the same quarter, has suncev any thing but sea and 
sky. This superiority on the part of the seaman no one hesitates to 
ascribe to its true cause, experience. A shepherd, also, is often 
able to distinguish from each other all the sheep of a numerous 
flock, as we know our human acquaintance, by peculiarities of 
feature. To us, one sheep seems like another:-—-but we ascribe 
this difference, as before, to the habit which the shepherd has ac- 
quired by long continued practice, urged by necessity, of attend- 
ing to those minute varieties which escape the unpractised ob- 
server. 

Our readers will have already perceived that the whole of this 
speculation is closely cauubeted with the old interminable dispute 
concerning original genius; which is, of course, maintained with 
great zeal by Lrs, Gall and Spurzheim and their disciples, and is 
branched out into a much-greater variety of minute ramifications 
than its most decided advocates ever before imagined. We have 
called this an interminable dispute, because it is impossible for 


either party to bring it to a close by advancing an instantia 
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erucis which admits of explanation only on one of contending 
theories. It is impossible for either party to say what can or 
what cannotbe ascribed to the influence of minute and unheeded cir- 
cumstances in very early life, which may and doubtless often do 
seen effects that continue long after their original causes are 
orgotten. That original differences, however, do exist in the con- 
stitution of different minds, we are not prepared absolutely to 
deny, because we do not know how to estimate the full effect even of 
that education which is the result of direct and positive instruc- 
tion, and still less of such as arises fro. the circumstances in 
which every individual is placed from his birth, and which it is 
evident can in no two cases be perfectly the same:—but, for pre- 
cisely the same reason, we think that no person is intitled posi- 
tively and without hesitation to affirm it. In short, the whole 
dispute seems to turn on a mere argumentum ad ignorantiam on 
both sides, At any rate we think, it appears indisputable that ma- 
ny theorists have asc-ibed to this cause a much greater proportion 
of the varieties actually observed to prevail in human characters 
than is really due to it;and that, when we come to particulars, 
scarcely an instance will be found with respect to which it can be 
satisfactorily shown that itis certainly not to be ascribed to the in- 
fluence of such slight and apparently trivial incidents as often pass 
unnoticed in childhood and early youth, but which a multitude 
of facts, incomparably better attested than many of the marvel- 
lous stories related with grave and unsuspecting credulity by Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim, clearly show to have a most powerful and 
permanent influence both on the intellectual and the moral cha- 
racter. 

It is now time that we should take notice of some of the facts 
which are adduced in support of this system:—for it should be ob- 
served that its advocates indignantly reject the character of the- 
orists, and assure us that every principle which they have laid 
down is deduced from a most extensive induction of particular 
instances. In this respect, if we are to credit common report, 
and the account which they give of themselves, Messrs. Gall and 
Spurzheim merit at least the praise of the most unwearied assi- 
duity. They seem, indeed, to have devoted their whole lives to 
this single object; and to have neglected no opportunity of exam- 
ining the heads of those who had evinced, in their conduct, any 
remarkable peculiarities of character, or were either eminent or 
uncommonly deficient in any particular intellectual accomplish- 
ment. They have also subjected the brain to the most diligent 
anatomical investigation; and we believe it is admitted by the 
mest experienced anatomists that they have thrown some nent on 
this very obscure branch of the physiology of the human frame, 
In particular, they are said to have demonstrated the existence 
in certain parts of the brain of a fibrous structure, which had often 
heen suspected but never satisfactorily proved. These discoveries 
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nay be extremely interesting to anatomists, but they appear to 
have very little connection with ‘ phrenology;’—for, whether the 
structure of the brain be fibrous a medullary, its instrumentalit 
to the various functions of the mind equally remains*an inexpli- 
cable mystery. Consequently, after all the pains which the 
have taken on this subject, the whole doctrine still rests merely 
(to use their own phraseology) on the accuracy of their compari- 
son of manifestations and devolopment;---that is on their success 
in judging of the character of individuals as indicated by their 
conductin life,and their observations on the external form ofthe skull. 
The prominences observed on the outer surface of the skull are 
presumed to be connected with the peculiar develapment of cer- 
tain parts of the brain beneath, which, again, are asserted to be the 
organs of some particular faculty; and, lastly, the aptitude of these 
organs to the performance of their respective functions is infer- 
re without evidence, and even contrary to many analogies, to 
depend on their size. 

If we should allow all these gratuitous assumptions, and sup- 
pose that the way is thus cleared for the commencement of our 
rh MA itis needless to point out the obvious and multiplied 
difficulties which must attend an experimental investigation like 
this; difficulties which appear to us absolutely insurmountable. 
In the first place with respect to the form of the skull itself; 
we shall admit that the objection drawn from the existence of the 
frontal sinus in some subjects is of little force: but, on the other 
hand, it must be admitted that we can never presume with con- 
fidence that the two tables of the skull are perfectly parallel te 
each other; nay, we are rather intitled to assume the reverse. 
For evidence of this fact, if it were necessary to offer proof to an 
one who ever saw a skull, it would be enough to appeal to Sir. C. 
Mackenzie’s own drawings. If this be the case, then, it is clear 
that a prominence on the outside may indicate, not a correspond- 
ing internal cavity occasioned by an unusual development of 
that part of the brain, but merely a greater thickness of the skull. 
A great cavity may exist within, and only a small external pro 
tuberance; or a cavity within and even an apparent depression on 
the outside. We will not affirm, that, from this circumstance 
alone, the proposed investigation is absolutely impracticable; 
though we may remark that, by rendering the external indications 
dubious, it must increase tenfold the difficulties attending our pro- 

ess:---but, when taken in connection with the obstacles to the 
other part of the inquiry, into the intellectual and moral charac- 
ter of the individuals subjected to examination, the sources of 
error must be multiplied to such a degree as to render all the 
results utterly uncertain. We do not pretend to say, that it is 
impossible to form an accurate estimate of a man’s character 
from his conduct: but we do maintain that this purpose requires 
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such an extensive acquaintance with that conduct, and the mo- 
tives which led to it, as may be obtained by any one person onl 
in a comparatively very small number of cases, and will furnish 
an induction much too limited to serve as the basis of any gener- 
al rules; especially when the inquiry is to be made under the com- 
— of disadvantages which we have already pointed out. 

othing, we apprehend, but an intimate and long-continued per- 
sonal acquaintance, would be adequate to give that thorough know- 
lege of the mental character, which could alone justify us in in- 
ferring any thing with regard to the original propensities or pe- 
culiarities by which it may have been distinguished. As for the 
multitude of facts which Drs. Gall and Spurzheim profess to have 
examined, and their dbservations on criminals, on the insane, on 
persons whose characters they inferred from a single action, (often 
without any knowledge of the circumstances,) or others on whose 
propensities we have no evidence but their own account of them- 
selves, we scruple not to say that such a mode of conducting the 
inquiry is altogether nugatory, and can never lead to any result 
that can be received with confidence. It is sufficiently obvious 
that we are to judge of a man’s character not by the external 
action, but by the motive which impelled him to it; and that, 
even supposing that we have ascertained the real motive of any 
one action of aman’s life,—as for instance, of a crime for which 
he suffers punishment,—this action may have been a single ex- 
ception to the prevalent influence of principles entirely opposite 
to the crime in their nature. 

It must be remarked that we are not furnished, in either of the 
publications before us, or indeed in any work on the subject 
which has fallen in our way, with a detailed account of these ob- 
servations;—but, from the imperfect statements which are given, 
we are led to suspect that Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim have 
been very precipitate in their estimate of character. We are 
told that they have examined the skulls of twenty-nine women who 
had been executed for child-murder, and in twenty-five the organ 
of philo-progenitiveness appeared to be unusually small; but when 
we consider the very peculiar circumstances in which those un- 
fortunate women are placed who are impelled to the commission 
of this horrid crime, by the overwhelming urgency of the most 
powerful passion which can agitate the human breast and goad 
it on to madness,—by fear, shame, and remorse,—can we rea- 
sonably infer any thing with respect to the strength or the weak- 
ness of that attachment, in nearly all ordinary cases rising to 
rapturous fondness, which methers cherish towards their offspring? 
—This organ is situated at the back of the head. On comparing 
the skulls in his collection, Dr. Gall was struck with the remark- 
able elevation of this part in the skulls of women, and also in 
those of monkeys; and it was necessary, therefore, to ascertain in 
what respect a woman was like a monkey, This research ec- 
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cupied him for five years. At last, it was suggested that mon- 
keys had a strong attachment to their progeny; and on this hint 
the Doctor assigned the prominence in question to the organ of 

hilo-progenitiveness. Dr. Gall was led to the position which he 

as allotted to the organ of pride or self-esteem, by observing it 
very prominent in a beggar who told him that his pride was the 
cause of his present state; since he had considered himself as too 
important to follow any business. We cannot say that we see 
any mark of pride in this reply of the beggar: but if he had turned 
disdainfully on his heel, and demanded of the Doctor how he 
dared to insult him with a cross-examination about his propensities, 


there might have been some foundation for the inference. The 


organ of wit is pee in a particular part of the forehead; accord- 
ingly, we are to 


) d that the portraits of Sterne commonly represent 
him with his finger placed on that very part: and this is gravely 
enumerated among the facts which favour the system! 

In other cases, it is evident that physiognomy, in the ordinary 
sense of that word, has lent a helping hand to the phrenologist; as 
examples of which we appeal confidently to the portraits which 
Sir G, M. has given of Watt, Playfair, and Louvel. In the fron- 
tispiece to this book, hehas presented us with the effigy of Dr.Spurz- 
heim himself. We will not hazard a judgment as to the peculiar 
development of the organs: but we think that most practical phy- 
siognomists would immediately pronounce the eye and the upper 
lip to be those of an empiric or an impostor. For ourselves, we 
acknowledge with equal readiness and pleasure our belief that he 
is neither the one nor the other: but we mention the circumstance 
as a suitable illustration of the futility of all these methods of ap- 
preciating the character of the mind from the mere outward ap- 
pearance. 

It is curious to observe the variety of ingenious loop-holes 
which the system provides, by way of escape from any apparent 
exception to its rules: though, indeed, Mr. Combe assures us (p. 
213.) that ‘they (i. e. Gall and Spurzheim) have no motive for 
providing means of escape, for they have nothing to escape from:’ 
they are quite unbiassed observers of nature: they merely state 
matters of fact as they find them; and they have never so far 
identified themselves with any particular theory, as to be an- 
xious to reconcile to it any stubborn fact which at first view 
seems to be inconsistent with it. We are not quite so confiding 
as this respectable writer; and we are not inclined to consider it as a 
recommendation of a doctrine, that, by the help of a little manage- 
ment, it maybe made to adaptitself to almost any set of pheenomena, 
Thus, if we should find the organ of covetiveness very strong in a 
oo who was remarkably generous, and even profusely liberal of 


is money, we are told that we must not hastily set this down as 
a fact inconsistent with the system. _ 


* The character of a miser,’ (savs Sir G. 8. Mackenzie) ‘is more 
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general than is commonly imagined. A man may be a spend- 
thrift in money matters, and yet be a perfect miser in other things. 
No. 8. does not apply itself to money alone, but to many other 
things. A man may be benevolent and yet be a miser; he ma 
be strictly virtuous and conscientious, and give every thing wit 
pleasure but some one thing of which he is covetous. What we 
usually call the hobbies of persons, arise out of a large develop- 
ment of No. 8., connected with that of some other organ. One 
is a miser in pictures, another in books, a third in collections of 
curiosities, a fourth in jewels; a fifth shows his propensity in a 
desire to have the sole management of affairs; a sixth desires to 
possess every thing, for no other object but to have it in his power 
to bestow liberally. It is astonishing how variously the faculty 
of acquisitiveness, as well as others, operates; and nothing can 
possibly exhibit the wisdom of the Creator in a more striking 
manner, than the variety of direction which is given to the facul- 
ties. Without this variety, society would be vapid, the progress 
of knowledge would be retarded, and the whole world would be 
at a stand. 


At this rate, scarcely any man living may not be expected to 
have Wo. 8. very strongly developed. 


*« The usual test of the system,” says a correspondent of Mr. 
Combe, who appears to be a zealous believer and able defender 
of its doctrine, “ is, in my opinion, very unfair and inconclusive,— 
that of taking any single organ as a test ofits truth. We do not 
judge of a character by one feature in particular, but by those 
general features which result from the assemblage of all those 
talents, and sentiments, and dispositions, and actions, and man- 
ners, which form the characteristics of man, and of that class, in 
particular, in which the individual, the object of one scrutiny, happens 
to move; so, in the same manner, this system mustbe proved by trying 
whether the character agrees in reality with that which you form 
@ priori from the combined comparison of the whole head. Not 
but I conceive that when one organ is relatively more prominent 
than any other, then we may safely peril our belief in the system, 
by trusting to it as the sure indication of a certain prominent 
feature in the character. But what I mean is, that we should 
never infer this, without an examination of the whole head: for, 
without such an examination, we can neither judge how far this organ 
is in reality more prominent than the rest, or how far there may 
not exist a fulness in one or more organs besides, and a fulness in- 
dicating both activity and power, and an activity and power of a 
nature and form which will infallibly prevent the unrestrained 
operation and exhibition of the one we hastily pronounced upon.” ’ 

We readily admit that there is some foundation for these re- 
marks: but we find it difficult to conceive how we can act on them 
without throwing the whole inquiry into inextricable confusion 
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and rendering it absolutely impossible to arrive at any definite or 
certain result. By the help of this principle, and a little dexter- 
ous metaphysical analysis, we know not any character whatever 
which might not be reconciled to the tenement in which it is lodg- 
ed, conformably to the rules of the system. Thus, if we observe 
an open expanded forehead, presenting the organs of the intellec- 
tual faculties very fully developed, we must not be surprized to 
fin:! the owner of this enviable apparatus deficient in intellectual 
improvement, if at the same time the principles of action at the 
back of the head, such as self-esteem, the love of approbation, &c., 
are comparatively weak. A man may have the organ of destruc- 
tiveness very strong: but, if that of benevolence or veneration be 
also powerful, its influence will be counteracted. A distinguished 
professor of this new science was lately examining a head in our 
presence, and discovered a great deficiency in the organ of ven- 
eration: but this was compensated, he said, by the organs of be- 
nevolence and firmness, which were both very fully developed. 
Such is the strange reasoning which is to be dignified with the 
title of Phrenology, and in comparison with which all the specula- 
tions of the most eminent philosophers of ancient and modern times 
are “ emptiness!” 

We give some extracts from another letter, which Mr. Combe 
inserts as a specimen of the mode of making observations to ill- 
ustrate the system: 


*« You are right in believing, that truth is most likely to be ob- 
tained from one, who was formerly a thorough despiser of Dr. 
Spurzheim’s doctrine; but who, from self-examination, and a pa- 
tient investigation of facts, was led not only to believe that the 
Doctor was right, but that all that had been previously taught of 
the philosophy of the human mind was emptiness. No apology 
was necessary for the request you have made, to be possessed of 
the history of my conversion, which I shall proceed to detail; and 
I am glad of the opportunity you have given me, rot only to serve 
the cause of science by describing my own case, but of communica- 
ting the result of some observations on the indication of one fa- 
Tr that of language and verbal memory, inattention to which 
has led to some mistakes.” 

‘ « Having some peculiarities of character, and some propensities 
sufficiently remarkable to have roused my exertions to overcome 
them, long before Dr. Spurzheim had been heard of, I considered 
my own case as fully sufficient to determine whether the Doctor 
was a true shitnibahinn or a quack. I had not forgotten some 
symptoms of destructiveness that had manifested themselves in 
my conduct, and the recollection of which always made me shud- 
der. On examination, I found the organ of that propensity fully 
developed; and 1 think it is a remark of Dr. Spurzheim’s, that 
this organ is most active in childhood, the higher faculties which 
afterwards control it not arriving at maturity till later in life. 
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I never could learn to repeat either prose or verse; and at school, 


_ L always experienced the greatest difficulty in getting my tasks 


by heart. In concommitance with this fact, 1 found the exterual 
indication of the organ of verbal memory or the organ of language 
small. ‘This defect is particularly distressing to me on many oc- 
casions; for I cannot speak in public, though my imagination is 
lively enough; nor can I recollect long what I read, nor write 
down seadllly any thing [ have designed. I feel this defect, to- 
gether with a deficiency in the organ of number, in another re- 
spect. Having the organ of music pretty well developed, I can, 
with the greatest facility, compose music, but I lose it almost in- 
stantly, from my inability to remember the notes. I have forgot- 
ten the name of a friend; but I never forgot a face, nor a picture, 
nor scenes of nature; and in coincidence with this latter fact, form 
and locality are well developed. I may mention likewise, that 
the propensity to construct is strong, and the organ well marked; 
and [ can exhibit on my hands numerous scars, the consequences 
of my youthful exertions with sharp tools. I am still very fond 
of designing and constructing. These, and many other peculiar- 
ities, | found most distinctly indicated on my head. If, hen, any 
man will appeal to his own conscience, and examine his head in 
private, according to the rules laid down by Dr. Spurzheim, and 
after having compared several heads or skulls, he connot fail to be 
convinced.” — 

«« You ask me respecting a child whom Dr. Spurzheim selected, 
at sight, from among several other children who were very fond of 
music, as having the musical faculty in a superior degree, and of 
whom the Doctor prophesied that he would not only be remark- 
ably fond of music, but that he would be most partial to the mu- 
sic of Mozart. The boy is not yet arrived at a time of life to 
show any thing decided as to his taste; but I can say that some 
one or more of Mozart’s airs is sure to be heard from him every 
day, and sung with a precision of intonation, of which a child’s 
voice is seldom capable. Dr. Spurzheim mentioned, that as Mo- 
zart’s music had more philosophical combination than Beethoven’s, 
whichis more under the influence of imagination, he considered that 
the former would be the favourite with the boy, as he saw the indica- 
tion of those powers which are necessary for that combination, in 
his head. I have observed, that the boy referred to seems particu- 
larly pleased with such airs as have an expression of mildness 
and benevolence, such as that beginning. ‘ Batti, Batti, O bel 
Masetto;’ and these dispositions are not only most evident in the 
configuration of his head, but in his behaviour and manner. 

‘« T am not yet prepared to state particular cases: but as far as 
my observation has gone, I think it very evident, that the peculiar 
taste in music of each individual, will be found to indicate certain 


peculiarities of his feeling and character, and which will be seeu 
also in the form of the head.’ ’ 
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Mr. Combe is incessant in his exhortations to his readers to 
lose no opportunity of comparing manifestations and developments 
for themselves; and he maintains that, since the doctrine professes 
to be founded on an extensive induction of facts, there is no way 
of proving the validity of its pretensions but by comparing its 
principles with observations of our own. We are scarcely dis- 
posed to admit that its patrons have made out such a primé facie 
case, as to warrant them to urge this demand on our time and pa- 
tience; and we feel the less encouragement to undertake this sort 
ofinquiry, because we are aware ofthe replies that would immediate- 
ly be made, if we should have the presumption to draw from such 
ebservations any inferences unfavourable to the system. It would 
probably be alleged that we were not accurately acquainted with 
the exact locality of the organs, or had not acquired hy practice 
the art of handling the skull so as to detect the minute inequali- 
ties in its surface. Or, if the difficulty could not be obviated in 
this way, it might still be said that the only conclusions which we 
could deduce from one or two apparent anomalies, in opposition 
to the thousands and thousands of observations that have been 
made by Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim, would be that the general 
rule admitted of some few exceptions, or that we had not suffici- 
ently considered the effects arising from the combination and 
mutual influence of the faculties; or that the propensity or talent 
corresponding to the observed development certainly exists, but 
the circumstances favourable to its indulgence or cultivation have 
not yet occurred; or that it originally existed, but accidental cir-— 
cumstances, or subsequent education or philosophy, have counter- 
acted its influence. It is not easy to imagine any set of untoward. 
phenomena which would not admit, in one or another of these 
ways, of an apparently plausible solution. 

We are therefore apprehensive that it would be to little pur- 
pose to allege (as we can) that we have occasionally amused our- 
selves in this way; and that, though we certainly met with several 
sufficiently remarkable coincidences, the exceptions appeared at 
least equally numerous. Under these circumstances, dependent 
as we are for the great mass of evidence on the unsupported tes- 
timony of Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim themselves, it seems that we 
have no resource but to examine how far that testimony is to be 
received;—whether they were competent to make the observations; 
—whether the data necessary to a judgment of individual charac- 
ter were always or frequently accessible to them;—and whether, 
in those cases of which they have given us the particulars, they 
have been sufficiently careful and judicious in examining and com- 
paring these data, so as to deduce the correct inference from 
them. Mr. Combe, however, indignantly protests against an 
inquiries of this nature,.and asks (p. 72.) what we should thin 
if M. Gay Lussac, on hearing of a new discovery in chemistry by 
Sir H. Davy, instead of reneating the experiment, began to inquire 
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into Sir H, Davy’s talents and qualifications as a chemist, and 
his capacity to make the discovery in question?—The cases are 
by no means parallel. When we are told of any new chemical 
fact, such is our confidence in the uniformity of the laws of nature, 
that a single well authenticated and accurate experiment is suf- 
ficient to furrish us with all the evidence that this mode of in- 
quiry is capable of supplying: and if we judge it to be desirable to 
make a fresh trial, it is not for the purpose of obtaining additional 
proof by ascertaining the same fact with respect to another speci- 
men of the same substance, but merely to convince ourselves of 
the accuracy of the first experiment. If we have the means of 
obtaining this;kind of satisfaction, we are certainly not entitled 
to seek for any other. Let us suppose, however, that a chemist 
in a distant country publishes an analysis of some newly discov- 
ered mineral, of which the only known specimens are in his pos- 
session; or professes to have observed certain extraordinary 
phenomena by the use of a peculiar or expensive apparatus, ac- 
cessible to no person but himself;—we have, then, no other means 
of checking him but by inquiring into his reputation for abilities 
and integrity, in order to ascertain his competency to make the 
pretended observations and the degree of reliance that we may 
place on his testimony. Now this is exactly the predicament 
in which we stand with respect to almost the whole of Dr, Gall’s 
and Dr. Spurzheim’s observations. It is true that we can apply 
their rules to the examination of our own heads, or those of our 
acquaintance, but we should be told that such a scanty collection 
of facts did not entitle us to contradict the results of the more ex- 
tensive and varied experience of these craniologists. 

Before we conclude this long article, it is necessary that we 
should say something more immediately referring to the particular 
merits of the publications which have given rise to it. Of the 
two treatises in defence of Phrenology, that of Mr. Combe ap- 
pears to us by much the most valuable. It first appeared, we are 
informed, in the shape of essays in a periodical journal, which 
have been collected, enlarged, and arranged in their present form 
by the author. He is a zealous partizan, and seems to be well 
acquainted with the doctrines which he has undertaken to defend: 
but we suspect that the range of his metaphysical reading is very 
limited;—and his account of the mode of investigation in vogue 
among modern philosophers, on the subject of mind, certainly be- 
trays either a great want of candour, or a very imperfect know- 
lege of the present state of the science. He has heard of the 
association of ideas, because the term now and then occurs in his 
book; but he has evidently no conception of the extent and variety 
of its applications in explaining the phenomena of mind, and more 
especially the origin and history of all these affections and senti- 
ments which he has referred to so many distinct innate faculties. 

Sir G. Mackenzie’s ‘ Illustrations’ display at least equal zeal, 
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but by no means equal ability orjudgment;and we think that they af- 
ford abundant proofs that his acquaintance with the works of the 
most distinguished writers on the philosophy of 1aind is extreme- 
ly superficial. Indeed, when we consider ovr obligations to the 
illustrious philosophers who have contributed to extend our 
knowledge on these subjects, and the various ways in which they 
have applied it to the improvement of ethics, of practical education, 
and of the art of reasoning, as also to the formation of just and 
enlarged views of the frame, the duties, and the expectations of 
man, we cannot express our astonishment at the bold and decisive 
language which Sir George employs in depreciating the value of 
their researches. 


‘The legitimate objects of phrenological seience,’ (says he,) < af- 
ter it has unfolded the true philosophy of the human mind, are 
improvements in criminal legislation, in education, and the treat- 
ment of insanity. ‘These are noble objects, and ought not to be 
pursued with levity; nor ought the studies which are requisite for 
attaining them to be treated with ridicule. The benefits which 
phrenology is likely, ere long, to confer on the human race, ap- 
pear to be incalculably great. We may be considered as too 
sanguine in our hopes, and we are willing that this should be our 
apology for attempting to assist in multiplying the numbers of 
those who can observe and judge for themselves. Natural philoso- 
phy and chemistry have added largely to the comforts of mankind, 
and, by rousing industry, have rendered nations wealthy. Phren- 
ology will yet procure for man more splendid and more solid 
benefits: it will teach him to know himself; to reform the criminal; 
to relieve the unfortunate insane; to live in charity with all man- 
kind; and to direct that great moral engine, Education, so as to 
make it produce its most beneficial effects. Of the innumerable 
systems of the philosophy of mind, which of them has attempted 
these great objects, or even put us inthe way to discover the means 
of attempting them?’ 


It is difficult to say whether the presumption or the ignorance 
of this passage is most remarkable. The following remarks are 
added in a note: | 

‘Silence is, on some occasions, dignified; but when philosophers 
do not defend their systems, when attacked at their very roots; 
when they do not answer questions that are put to them, and do 
not attempt to explain what their doctrines do not seem to reach, 
but which they are bound to explain,—their silence must be held 
as an acknowledgment of error. Universal admiration of their 
talents, universal gratitude, and reverence for the great labour 
they have bestowed in scarching for truth, and in correcting errors, 
will ever be felt for the great characters who have devoted so 
much of their time, some of them their lives, to the illustration of 
the philosophy of mind. But deep as the homage is which the 
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world pays, it will not uphold the result of their labours against 
an assailant so powerful as Truth, when on the side even of hum- 
ble individuals, whose names give no oe to their writings, 
and make no previous impression on the minds of youth, too im- 
patient of labour, and too ready, for that reason, to subscribe at 
once to the dicta of those great men whom they have been taught 
to venerate. It is thus that error has been perpetuated, and in- 
quiry, the only road to truth, almost completely obstructed.’ 


Whether philosophers ‘ are bound’ to explain all that Sir G. 
Mackenzie does not understand, or to answer all the questions 
which he pleases to propose, on pain of being convicted of error 
which they have not the candour to acknowledge, we will not un- 
dertake to determine:—but we do agree with him in expres- 
sing our surprise at their silence, especially when such preten- 
sions as these are brought forwards; though we certaintly do not 
think they are bound to pay any regard to any writer’s imperious 
challenge. For the sake of that science, however, which they 
have contributed to extend and illustrate, we should be glad to 
see, from the pen of some of the eminent writers to whom Sir G. 
M. alludes, a more detailed and systematic examination of a sys- 
tem which assumes to itself the exclusive title of Phrenology. 
How far the system be intrinsically deserving of their labour is 
another question: but the discussion would not be without its use; 
since it would probably serve indirectly to throw new light on an 
important branch of science. 

Dr. Tupper’s ‘Inquiry’ is the only separate work which we 
have seen on his side of the question: and, though it certainly con- 
tains many ingenious vemarks, and a forcible statement of some 
of the most obvious objections to the system, on the whole it has 
disappointed us. It is hastily and rather carelessly written, and 
seems to indicate only an imperfect possession of the leading doc- 
trines of mental philosophy. In short, we conceive the field to 
be still in a great degree unoccupied; and we trust that some 
writer, competent to the task, will shortly take up the gauntlet se 
confidently thrown down by the phrenologists, and convince them 
that the philosophy of mind, properly so called, both has done and 
can do much more to instruct and benefit mankind than they ap- 
pear to think and would have us believe, 





Art. I—Clerical Anecdotes —From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


Anovut the middle of the last century, the Rev. John Bisset was 
a popular preacher, and publisher of sermons, in Aberdeen, which 
rendered him an object of dislike, if not of envy, to some of his 
more indolent brethren. On one occasion, he had published a ser- 
mon, which appeared from the press on the day previous to a 
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meeting of Presbytery. On his way to the ecclesiastical court, a 
waggish member called at a tobacconist’s, bought a pennyworth of 
snuff, and took a private opportunity of wrapping it in the title 
page of Mr. Bisset’s newly-published sermon.—Every one knows, 
that it is the custom of the reverend brethren to dine together, 
when the business of the day isdespatched. After the removal of 
the cloth, some of the company began to talk of Mr. Bisset’s ser- 
mon, complimenting him upon his indefatigable industry in pub- 
lishing.—Vanity is, more or less, the besetting sin, or, to speak 
more gently, the foible of all authors, from the youthful poetaster, 
whose verses appear in an ephemeral newspaper, to the reverend 
divine, whose preface teils you that his sole motive for publishing 
is the instruction of the ignorant. It would therefore be exempt- 
ing Mr. Bisset from the frailties of his species, to suppose that he 
was utterly unconscious of the dignity of authorship; it is even re- 
lated, that he rather overstepped the modesty which should have 
attached to his cloth, affirming that his sermon was calculated to 
be eminently useful to the public. When the social glass had, by 
its circulation, produced hilarity and good humour, the facetious 
brother sent his snuff-box round the table. Upon being told that 
it was empty, “Ihave a supply in my pocket,” said he; “ send the 
box hither.” Having shaken the contents from the portentous pa- 
per, he affected to give it a hasty glance, and tossing it across the 
table, exclaimed, “ Ah! Johnny, man, look at that!—This is a hasty 
death indeed! Scarcely ever saw the light! Came from the press 
only yesterday, and in the snuff-shop this morning!—Sic transit 
gloria mundi! However, our reverend brother is right; you see 
that his publication is still useful.” The mortification of the hap- 
less author was such, that out of compassion, before parting, the 
jocose brother informed him that the whole had its origin in a stroke 
of humour. | 

Although a little out of place here, the writer of this begs to ob- 
serve, that the first time he ever saw Roscoe’s beautiful and inimi- 
table elegy to the memory of Burns, was on a fragment of a news- 
paper which came from the tobacconist’s shop; which copy he has 
still in his possession, pasted in a book of scraps. 

Much about the same period as that of Mr. Bisset, the Rev. R.S. 
was minister of C e: he used to relate the following adventure, 
in which he was engaged during his attendance at the Universit 
of St. Andrew’s. It then happened, as perhaps it does still, that 
many of the students in divinity were the children of parents in 
the lower ranks of life; and instead of having money to expend in 
luxurious pleasures, their finances were barely sufficient to supply 
the necessaries of life; and many of them were of necessity obliged 
to live in the plainest and most frugal manner. A number of them 
were in the practice of employing a cobler in the city, in the way 
of his profession; he was an old bachelor, a droll sort of humorist, 
and fond of good living, both in eating and drinking. In the course 
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of their visits to the son of St. Crispin, it had been observed, that 
a large stock of hams hung in the chimney; and more than one of 
them declared that the sight made their mouths water. At last, 
one more artful than the rest, related to them, that he had dreamed 
of having descended the cobler’s chimney, and made prize of some 
excellent hams, of which he was just about to make a meal when 
he awoke. 

This, as he afterwards acknowledged, was a fiction, invented 
for the purpose of sounding their opinions upon a de facto exploit. 
One of the party observed, that there would be no great difficulty 
in performing the feat, as the cobler’s tenement was only of one 
story, and himself the sole occupant of the premises; a: d concluded 
by saying, that were it not for tne turpitude of the action, he should 
think it a good joke. The feigned dréamer now struck in, and 
undertook to prove logically, that so far from being criminal, it 
would be a virtuous action to deprive the cobler of his hams: “ For,”’ 
said he, “ we have all observed, that this vamper of our understand- 
ings is much given to tippling in excess, even to beastly intoxica- 
tion; whereby he debases the man, injures his health, squanders his 
hard-earned money, and neglects his business: now neither man 
nor beast drinks, except when thirsty; and thirst is promoted and 
increased by the injudicious and too-frequent use of salted and 
smoked meats. Hrgo, take away the cause, and the effect will 
cease; hence you must all be convinced, that the cobier would be 
a gainer, by being deprived of a few of his superfluous hams.” 
Thus, between jest and earnest, the measure was proposed, and 
ultimately arranged, that a marauding party of three should make 
the attempt; one to watch in front, another in the rear, and the 
third to make his descent by the chimney. Mr. S. was one of the 
trio, drawn by lot, and a night fixed for the expedition. 

The nocturnal depredator descended with facility, and had suc- 
ced in stringing the plunder about his neck; but 


Facilis descensus Averni, 
Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hic labor, hoc opus est, 





says the prince of Roman poets; and so it happened here; for the 
marauder, in re-ascending, lost his hold, either with hands or feet, 
and he suddenly “ tumbling all precipitate, down dashed,” with his 
prey, and “rattling around, loud thundering,” lay sprawling on the 
cobler’s floor. 

The noise made by this sudden retrograde motion awaked the 
man of leather, who called out lustily who was there? Receiving 
no answer, and still hearing a rustling sound, he leapt from bed, to 
investigate the matter. Apprehensions of detection and disgrace 
now alarmed the intruder; but while the cobler was groping his 
way, and endeavouring to procure a light, his visitor, by rubbing 
his hands on the back of the chimney, had succeeded in blackening 
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his face completely; and judging that neither the cobler’s physical 
nor mental vision would be the most penetrating, calculated upon 
effecting his retreat either by stratagem or effiontery. While Cris- 
pin was lighting his lamp, the other was conning his tale; and when 
the darkness was expelled, stood full upright, grinning, and turn- 
ing up the whites of his eyes. His appearance, also, at such an 
hour, might have appalled men of more courage than the hero of 
the awl possessed, who, holding up the lamp, and standing at a 
respectful distance, in a faultering voice said, “ Who or what are 
your’—*«T come from Pandemonium,” replied the student.—« I 
never heard of the place—what do you want here?”’ said the other. 
“Satan, my master, sent me to you, with a present of hams!””—« ] 
defy the devil and all his works!—In the name of G— begone!” 
cried the cobler, while his teeth chattered with fear. His agitation 
was favourable to the escape of the plunderer, who now conceived 
the hope of still carrying off his booty, and, in reply, said, “ Well, 
shall I blow the roof off your houser or will you light me to the 
doort’’ Glad to get rid of this unwelcome visiter, the poor man 
walked backwards, unbolted his door, from which the other made 
his egress, with all the silence and despatch possible. Next morn- 
ing, the cobler discovered the depredation which had been com- 
mitted on his property; but when he related the story of what had 
taken place, ombstidled by his terrified pe pom, it appeared 
so ridiculous, that it obtained little credit, and was supposed to be 
some dream of his brain, when intoxicated with strong liquor, The 
fears of the depredators, and their dread of discovery, therefore, 
soon subsided; but when their finances were recruited, they cullect- 
ed a sum more than equivalent to the value of the hams, and con- 
trived to send it privately for the cobler’s reimbursement. 

There are many still alive who had the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with a dissenting Scots Clergyman, equally remarkable 
for his piety, guileless simplicity of heart, and eccentricity of mane 
ner. t o relate all the anecdotes that are told of him, and to re- 
cord all his bon mots that are still remembered, would fill half your 
Magazine. ‘Take the following as specimens. 

Living.in a populous manufacturing town, he often beheld with 
regret the privations to which the labouring classes were exposed, 
from the depressions of trade, or the dearth of provisions. On an 
occasion of this kind, the poor had been relieved by a most abund- 
ant supply of herrings, of which the fishing bad been more than 
usually successful. One Sunday forenoon, in public prayers, Mr. 
expressed himself thus, “Oh Lord, we desire to offer our 
grateful thanks unto thee, for the seasonable relief which thou hast 
sent to the poor of this place, from thy inexhaustible store-house 
in the great deep, and which every day we hear called upon our 
streets—Fine fresh herrings—sax a penny, sax a penny!” 

There is a stream as well as a neap tide, in the fluctuations of 
trade; and they who have been a-ground by the one, are ready and 
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willing to float with the other; so was the case with the weavers 1m 
Mr. ——— ’s neighbourhood: trade had become uncommonly brisk; 
high wages were paid; and, on Saturday night, like sailors after a 
storm, those sons of toil forgot their former privations, amidst the 


joys, that “ale, or viler liquor,” is capable of inspiring. They had 


kept it up till a date, or rather an early hour on Sunday morning; 
and at the breaking-up of the party, made so much noise on the 
streets, as gave great offence to the serious and sober inhabitants. 
fn his prayer after sermon in the forenoon, Mr. ——— noticed 
their irregularity, thus, “Oh Lord, while we recommend to thy 
fatherly care and protection all ranks and conditions of men, we, 
in a particular manner, pray for the check-and-ticking weavers of 
. In thy wisdom and mercy, be pleased to send them either 
mair sense, or less siller!”’ 

About the time when the volunteer system was introduced, a 
corps was raised in Mr. ’s neighbourhood; their uniforms 
appeared so smart, that many considered them as the most genteel 
gala-dress; perhaps willing that their patriotism might be as con- 
spicuous as possible. One Sunday, a youthful hero of this class 
entered Mr. ———’s kirk, and although he could have easily found 
a seat, seemed to prefer standing in the passage, right in front of 
the minister, and with much apparent complacency, often bending 
his looks to his white cassimere small-clothes. After reading out 
the text, Mr, ————, observing that the young man still kept his 
perpendicular position, pointed to him, and called out, “ Tak’ a 
seat amang the lave there, lad, an’ we’ll a’ look at your braw 
breeks when the kirk skails!” 

Being not only “indifferent, but inattentive to dress in his own 
person, he had a great dislike to seéing the silly airs that a new 
coat or gown will sometimes inspire in a little mind; and his in- 
dignation was sure to be raised when he saw people dressing be- 
yond their station. One Sunday afternoon, a girl who attended 
his kirk regularly, and who was personally known to him, came in 
with a new bonnet, of greater magnitude, and more richly orna- 
mented than he thought befitting the wearer. He soon observed 
it, and pausing in the middle of his sermon, said—* Logk, ony o’ 
you that’s near hand there, whether my wife be sleeping; for I 
canna get a glint o’ her for a’ thae fine falderals about Jenny B—’s 
braw new bannet.”’ 

It happened one Sunday, either from the weather being warm, 
or the preacher being less animated than usual, that several of his 
auditors exhibited strong symptoms of drowsiness. After a pause, 
long enough to command attention, he called out, “ Hold up your 
heads, my friends—and mind that neither saints nor sinners are 
sleeping in the other world!’ This short, but energetic address, 
had its effect in general, but one man was so overpowered, that in 
a few minutes he gave audible demonstration of being sound asleep; 


again the preacher paused, and then in a loud voice called out,— 
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“John S——, this is the second time that I’ve stopped to waken 
vou; but | give you fair warning, that if I need to stop a third time, 
T’ll expose you by name to a’ the congregation.” 

It has already been said, that he was inattentive to dress; this, 
with something peculiar in his appearance, caused him often to be 
noticed by strangers. One day, when in Edinburgh, he stood con- 
versing with an acquaintance, in a fashionable part of the city, and 
soon discovered that he was an object of impertinent curiosity, 
and the subject of remark, to a group of fashionable belles on the 
opposite side of the street, the leader of whom was surveying him 
through a quizzing-glass. Seeming as if he had immediately re- 
cognized her, he walked up at a quick pace, and with the easy 
familiarity of an intimate acquaintance, grasped her hand, and bow- 
ing most respectfully, said, in the warmest and most affectionate 
manner, “ My dear Maria! how do you do?—how left you your 
worthy father and venerable mother?—and when did you come to 
townr’”’ All this was expressed with such energy and rapidity of 
utterance, that the astonished fair had it neither in her power to 
interrupt him, nor to withdraw her hand, which he continued to 
shake and press, with the apparent warmth of friendship, and the 
nonchalance of equality. At last, he paused, as if waiting a reply 
to his interrogations, still looking the lady full in the face, who, 
when she had a little recovered from her confusion, and struggling 
to withdraw her hand, in a tone of some alarm said, ‘ You are 
mistaken, Sir.”—* What!” replied he; “is it possible, my dear, 
that you do not know me?”—«<Indeed 1 do not, Sir.”—« Neither 
do I you,” said the parson; “ good-morning, Madam!” and making 
a ceremonious bow, he walked deliberately away. 

Being one time on a visit toa friend in Brechin, he had walked 
out, and leaning upon the parapet of the bridge, was indulging in 
a view of the romantic scenery around him, when two ae 
bucks came up, riding at full speed; but, upon seeing him, checke 
their horses, and one of them addressed him, saying, «Well, Fa- 
ther Greybeard, how far have we to ride?”—* You are just mid- 
way, gentlemen,” replied Mr. ———., with easy coolness.—* How 
the d—I do you know that?” said the other; “ you neither know 
whence we came, nor whither we are going!”—« Oh! I know both 
very well,” retorted the parson; “ you galloped from the gibbet at 
Aberdeen, and are now riding post-haste to the gallows at Perth; 
T hope you will not be disappointed!” 

One day, indulging in a solitary walk, he deviated from the high 
road, and entered the pleasure-grounds of a country gentleman, 
whose urbanity had often been severely tried, by the freedom taken, 
and the depredations committed, on his pleasure grounds, by idle 
and mischievous strollers. He had that morning seen several fine 
flowering shrubs torn down, and their branches strewed in the 
walks, a circumstance which every admirer of nature will acknowl - 
edge is very provoking, [t was under this irritation of mind that the 
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roprietor, followed by a servant, met Mr. sauntering care- 
cooks along. ‘Ihe minister was not personally known to the gen- 
tleman, and his dress gave no indication of his rank or office. At 
this rencounter, the following dialogue is said to have taken place, 
which, if not related verbatim, is correct as to substance. ( The 
different interlocuiors will easily be distinguished by the reader.) 
“ Where are you going, Sir?”—« I am just taking a walk.” —* You 
must go back.”—* Do you want any thing with me at home, Sir?” 
—“ This is no road.””—*« I think you are very far mistaken; for to 
me it seems an uncommonly fine road.”—*«I tell you, Sir, this 
road was not made for idle strollers.’—* There has been much 
labour lost then; for it is only such as you and I that have leisure 
to look at, and enjoy the beauties around us.”—* You are a d—d 
impertinent fellow!—who the devil are your” —« Pm the servant 
of a very different master from your's, if I may judge from the 
language you adopt; and as I con-ider swearing as affording nei- 
ther ar vument nor entertainment, I bid you good-morning.” When 
the parson had turned upon iisheel aud walked off, the gentleman 
inquired of his servant if he knew that strange fellow.—* Oh, Sir, 
itis Mr. ,; the minister,” replied the ‘menial. The squire 
was now struck. with confasion, and ready to bite his tongue in 
vexation; he had often heard of Mr. ————, and wished for an 
opportunity of forming an acquaintance with him. Having thus 
committed himself, he now obeyed the impulse of a noble and 
generous mind, by following hard after the clergyman, and apolo- 
gizing for his rudeness; concluding by saying, that the only way 
in which Mr, ———. could assure him of forgiveness, was, by 
naming a day on which he would dine with him. The invitation 
was accepted, and the parties became intimate friends ever after. 
A clergyman, whose name and residence I have forgotten, was 
a great admirer of the beauties of nature, and a most enthusiastic 
florist, his garden exhibiting a richness and variety of beauty une- 
qualled in the country round him. One Saturday evening, a 
wandering lunatic, well known in that quarter, solicited the min- 
ister for lodgings i in his barn; but the pastor refused, and, unmoved 
by his entreaties, sternly ordered him away. The poor wretch 
found shelter in the neighbourhood, and arose on Sunday morning, 
with the recollection of the minister’s unkindness rankling in his 
bosom, which brooded over schemes of revenge. The maniac had 
«method in his madness,” and sufficient sense, or memory, te 
know the reverend geatleman’s attachment to flowers. W atching 
near by till all the family had gone to the kirk, he entered the gar- 
den. A large bed of tulips were in full blow, and Flora had in- 
dulged her wanton freaks, in an infinity of shades and colours, 
the ‘beauty and variety of which it was the parson’s delight to con- 
tenipl: ite. The lunatic plucked the w hole, leaving not “a wreck 
behind,” and, with great pains, decorated every button hole of his 
coat, and also varnished round his head with the beauteous plun- 
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der. In this costume he walked into the kirk, and stood conspi- 
euously before the clergyman, who was at the moment engaged in 
prayers; he had just uttered the apostrophe, “O Lord,” when 
glancing his eye on the madman, he exclaimed, “ my tulips!” 

A worthy clergyman of my acquaintance was assisting his ser- 
vant in taking home the oxen from his glebe. John was loading 
the cart, the minister throwing up the sheaves with a pitch-fork; 
and the shock had all been put into the cart except one sheaf, 
which was beneath the cart-wheel. The minister pulled and tug- 
ged till breathless, in fruitless efforts to withdraw this sheaf. Fairly 
baffled, he called out, “John, you must come down from the cart 
and assist me; I[ cannot get this sheaf from below the wheel!”’—- 
«O, Sir,” replied John, “there is no occasion for you or I taking 
that trouble; just drive forward the horse, and the wheel will soon 
be off the sheaf.”—* That is indeed an easier way, John; but I 
would not have thought of it,’’ said the winister. 

Many instances have been recorded of clergymen making choice 
of texts on particular occasions, which, susceptible of a double 
meaning, have produced strange inferences, and ludicrous re- 
marks. The following circumstance, which came within my own 
observation, not many years ago, I consider worthy of record, as 
it may serve for a beacon to clergymen to avoid subjects admit- 
ting of mal-a-propos applications. 

A pious and zealous preacher, with whom I was intimately ac- 
quainted, had seen many years pass over his head without finding 
“a patron kind to bless him with a kirk;’? his situation being that 
of assistant minister in a charge where his income was very scanty, 
and great part of it dependent upon the caprice of his hearers. In 
this office he continued many years; when at last, by the friend- 
ship of a nobleman, he received a presentation to a living at the 
foot of the Grampians. It was publicly announced when he was 
to preach his farewell-sermon; the kirk was crowded; I was an au- 
ditor, and must acknowledge, that when he read out the 121st 
psalm, beginning, 


«T to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid,” 


I could not avoid noticing the double entendre of which these were 
susceptible, when applied to him who had just uttered them; and 
looking up, I observed a smile on all sides of me. I afterwards 
heard more than one of his auditors affirm, that the psalm had been 
chosen for the express purpose of alluding to the prosperons change 
in his situation. This, [ am convinced, was not the case; the 
preacher was, and still is, a man of too much unaffected piety, to 
apply the language of inspiration in this manner; and I most tho- 
roughly believe, it was one of those strange coincidences which 
sometimes happen; and that, could he have anticipated the inter- 
pretation which forced itself upon his best friends, the blunder 
would have been avoided. 
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The late Reverend J. Murray, of Newcastle, author of Sermons 
to Doctors of Divinity, &c., used to relate the following anecdote 
of an old woman, a member of his congregation. She had been in 
the practice of coming to him very often, under the pretence of 
wishing to hold religious conversation, or of seeking spiritual ad- 
vice; but rather, in his opinion, for the purpose of having the unc- 
tion of flattery applied to her spiritual pride. One day, she waited 
upon him with a graver face and more serious deportment than 
usual, and after much circumlocution, said, that she was in great 
distress of mind. “ What is the matter, Janet?” said her pastor. 
—“ Oh, Sir! 1 cannot be satisfied with myself! I am a barren tree 
—a dead branch, only fit to be hewn down.” She then went on 
to enumerate, at great length, the various duties of faith and prac- 
tice, which, like the young man in the gospel, she had endeavoured 
to perform from her youth up; and concluded by saying—* but still 
I fear there is something wrong, and that I am far from the king- 
dom of heaven!”—*« With so much orthodox faith, adorned by such 
uniform purity of practice, what makes you think so?” replied Mr. 
M.—* Oh, Sir! I am afraid that I am only a hypocrite!” said she. 
—“ Indeed, Janet, that is my fear too; for I have thought you that 
these seven years!” said the minister. Janet departed in great 
wrath, and never returned to seek either advice or consolation. 

I have heard the Reverend John A relate the two follow- 





.ing anecdotes. He died a few sai ago, having been incumbent 





of the populous parish of St. for about half a century.— 
There is a fishing village in the parish, the inhabitants of which, 
about the commencement of his incumbency, were very illiterate. 
In the course of his annual diets of examination, he was catechis- 
ing a man whom he knew to be tolerably shrewd in worldly af- 
fairs; but who could not, or would not, answer one question put to 
him by the minister. This ignorance elicited a severe reprimand, 
and accusations of carelessness, as Mr. A. said, he was convinced 
it did not proceed from want of capacity. The fisherman heard 
him patiently, and when he had finished, said, “ Now, Sir, you’ve 
speered mony questions at me, will ye let me speer ane at you?” 
—“O certainly, John.”—* Weel, Sir, how mony hooks will it tak’ 
to bait a fifteen score haddock line?”—*« Really, John, I cannot 
answer you; that is quite out of my way.”—* Weel, Sir, you should 
na be sae hard upo’ poor fowk—you to your trade, an’ me to 
mine!” 

When Mr. A. was considerably advanced in life, being in Edin- 
burgh at the General Sg he took the opportunity of con- 
sulting the late Dr. Cullen for an occasional deafness, which 


troubled him. The Doctor having made the necessary inquiries, 
and duly considered the case, wrote a prescription, which he give 
to Mr. A., who, in return, tendered a fee. “I thank you, Sir,” 
said Dr. C., “but I have long made it a rule, never to accept a 
fee for advice to a country clergyman—he cannot afford it, Sir.” 
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— Perhaps there are many who cannot,” said Mr. A., “ but I can; 
for my living is good, and I have no family.”——* What! are you a 
bachelor?” cried Dr. C.—*« [ am,” replied Mr. A.—‘“ Now, why did 
you not tell me so at first?—it would have saved much trouble,” 
said the facetious Doctor. “Destroy the prescription I have given 
you. Go home, and get married as fast as possible; and I hazard 
my reputation, that in a month after, you shall hear on the deafest 
side of your head!” 

A clergyman, about to be translated to another charge, when 
making his valedictory visit among his parishioners, entered a 
farm-house, and was most sentinel received by Margaret, in 
the absence of her husband. She expressed her most unfeigned 
regret at his departure, and paid him many compliments on his 
orthodoxy, or, as she expressed it, his sound gospel, and also for 
his zeal and unremitted diligence in feeding his flock; concludin 
her compliments by saying, that she had only one objection to him 
as a minister. 

« And will you have the goodness to state that objection?” said 
the clergyman. “A’deed, Sir,” said she, simpering, “ there’s mo- 
ny ane in your parish, that’s no sae weel beuk leared as me, and 
you make use of mony kittle words that they canna understand.” 
—< TI must say [ am surprised at that charge, Margaret,” replied 
the preacher, “for I have made it my study to preach in such lan- 
guage as any person of ordinary capacity might readily compre- 

end.” Now, there’s you at your crank language again, Sir!” 
cried Margaret: “capacity and comprehend! wha but scholars can 
ken words like thaer” 





Art. Il.—An Essay on the History of Civil Society. By Adam 
Ferguson, L. L. D. Professor of Moral ee in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 1767. Philadelphia, repub- 
lished by Anthony Finley, 1819. The eighth edition. $3. 


Wuoever has made man his study, and has attentively con- 
sidered him in the various situations wherein he has been placed, 
under different forms of government, in different countries, and 
at different periods, will peruse this Essay with peculiar pleasure, 
The subject is highly interesting, opens a wide field for reflection, 
naturally leads to the consideration of many curious and impor- 
tant points, and is equally instructive and entertaining. To ac- 
company man through the several steps of his progress, from his first 
rude efforts in policy and arts, to see the human mind advancing 
gradually from the perceptions of sense, to the general conclusions 
of science, from the first operations of sentiment and reason, to 
the heights of moral and political knowledge, to see barbarity re- 
fining into politeness, ne the savage into the philosopher, must 
afford no small delight to every philosophical reader. So exten- 
sive a subject, indeed, can be but imperfectly treated within the 
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narrow compass of a moderate volume; it is but justice to our au- 
thor, however, to acknowledge, that he has not only treated it 
with great ability, but with much greater extent too than could 
have been expected within such narrow limits, and has shown a 
manly and original turn of thought throughout the whole perform- 
ance. He does not amuse his readers with fanciful conjectures, 
or idle refinements on useless and uninteresting topics; but di- 
rects their attention to those great and useful points, which have 
a tendency to enlarge the mind, and give it a liberal turn. His 
style is clear and nervous, and in many instances sprightly and 
animated, and his manner easy and unaffected. The generality 
of his readers will probably wish that he had illustrated many of 
his observations by historical facts; and this, it must be acknow- 
ledged, would have rendered his work more agreeable and enter- 
taining, but would have swelled it to a much more considerable 
size, and the defect, if it be one, will be easily supplied by those 
who are conversant with history, who will have the pleasure of 
applying general a to particular instances. In a work 
of this kind, the discerning reader, we apprehend, will expect to 
meet with something upon the subject of religion, which in almost 
every age, has had a considerable influence on civil society: this 
point, however, has been omitted. What were the reasons of the 
author we pretend not to know. The subject is indeed of a very 
delicate nature; but without entering on a particular and minute 
discussion, so able and judicious a writer might have given a gene- 
ral view of it, and illustrated his observations by some pertinent 
and striking examples. 





Art. [V.—Sketches of the Domestic Manners and Institutions 
of the Romans. 12mo. pp. 347. London. 1821, [ Philadelphia, 
Carey & Lea. | 


This anonymous compiler, besides consulting D’Arnay, Kennet, 
Adam, and Potter, has made a very judicious use of Beckmann’s 
valuable History of Inventions, and has altogether formed a work 
which we think is likely to afford much amusement, united with 
instruction, to the young or to the fair students of ancient manners 
and customs. The subjects chosen for illustration have been se- 
lected with much propriety, and the volume is written in a pleas- 
ing and familiar style. 





Art. V.—NMavigation of the Ancients. 


Casr—Stated from Harvard University, 1814. In the inter- 
esting account of the voyage of Saint Paul from Palestine to Italy, 
recorded in the acts of the Apostles, chapters 27th and 28th, these 
words occur in the 12th and 13th verses of the latter of those 
chapters: “ And landing at Syracuse, we tarried there three days: 
and from thence we FETCHED A compass, and came to Rhegium.” 
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It has been questioned, whether this sentence does not contain an 
anachronism, inasmuch as the Mariner’s Compass was not disco- 
vered until after the apostolic age. An opinion is requested as to 
the kind of compass, used by the ancients, and to which the his- 
torian of the Acts of the Apostles referred, as being brought from 
Syracuse to guide him through the Scylla and Charybdis, which 
intervened in his way to the then metropolis of the world, 
OPINION. 

It does not appear from history that the ancients, who navigated 
the Mediterranean Sea, possessed any such thing, as the Mariner’s 
compass; and if they had that admirable invention, it is as plain 
as writing can make it, that the compass fetched from Syracuse 
was of a totally different kind. 

After the shipwreck at Malta, and a consequent detention of 
three months, a new embarkation occurred, probably under a char- 
ter-party, or some other contract, in a vessel of Alexandria, called 
the Castor and Pollux. This vessel entered the harbours of Sy- 
racuse and Rhegium as she proceeded toward the strait of Messi- 
na, on her voyage to Puteoli, the port of her ultimate destination 
for that trip. 

The original text contains not the most distant idea of a marin- 
er’s compass, nor of any-.similar instrument. It merely means, 
that after leaving Syracuse, coasting along, and probably beating 
to windward, she arrived at Rhegium. In the French translation, 
published at Berlin in 1751, it is simply and correctly rendered 
‘thence coasting.” &c. The Latin version of Beza, though not 
very just in this particular, nevertheless signifies, coasting by er 
along the shores, at least, as far as I can comprehend it. The 
English reading which you quote, is ambiguous and faulty. 

It is an allowable conjecture, that there was an air a-head, or in 
other words, a northerly breeze, during the run from Syracuse to 
Rhegium, obliging her to tack, or stretch off and on, for the pur- 
pose of aiding her progress.—For as it is stated, immediately after, 
that the south wind blew, so fair and so strong, it may be inferred, 
that, the succeeding day, she reached Puteoli. 

Samuge. L. Mircuittt. 





Art. VI.— Letters from the West. LETTER V1. 


In passing down the River, and indeed in every part of America, 
the traveller is amused with tne variety of tastes displayed in the 
names of places. It would seem that our worthy countrymen had 
but little regard for the tender sensibilities of future generations 
whose inheritance they have patched and spangled with the shreds 
and remnants of every age and country. We have been supplied 


By saint, by savage, and by sage. 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, have been ransacked; and we have culled 


all the fields of literature, sacred, classic, and profane. The tour- 
ist passes in a twinkling from Troy to Siberia, from Rome to Cal- 
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eutta, from Vienna to Carthage, or from Herculaneum to Pe- 
tersburgh; and, in short, if he choose to continue his jaunt, he may 
visit every part of the globe almost as rapidly as tke sun himself. 
But if he be a poet, or an antiquary, he mast not be too sanguine 
in his expectations; for these places have no architypes in the old 
world. ‘There is no Pantheon at the modern Rome, and no Pago- 
da in the new Hindostan. He will find no splendid ruins at Pal- 
myra, nor hallowed sepuichres in Palestine. In Goshen he will 
see Yankees from “the land of steady habits,” instead of captive 
Israelites; and where he might expect an extensive manufactory of 
bricks, he will find a land abounding i in cheese and timder-clocks. 
He may freeze to death in the very centre of our Vesuvius, and 
perspire at every pore at the new Moscow. 

I confess | am not pleased with the dearth of invention indica- 
ted by the adoption of these exotic appellations; and am the less 
so, when I observe the admirable taste displayed in those which 
are of domestic manufacture. ‘These are fraught with meaning, 
and generally allude to some historical fact, or local peculiarity. 
If any of the early navigators of these rivers saw an otter, a fox, 
or a bear on the shore, they were sure to name the nearest creek 
or island after that animal. If an individual of the party sickened 
or died, the catastrophe was perpetuated 1 in the same manner. The 
appellations thus casually given, are retained, when the per quod 
upon which they were founded, has failed, or is forgotten. Thus 
we now find a Pigeon-Creek, where there are no pigeons, and a 
Crow-Island, where there is no carrion. As to the taste displayed 
in them, you have only to imagine them ranged in the lines of 
some future: poet, who may fancy to waft his heroine down this 
beautiful stream. How delightfully would such names as Horse- 
tail-ripple, Hog-Island, Dead-Man’s-lsland, Big-Seweekly, Loggs- 
town, Crow’s- Island, Big-Beaver, Raccoon-Creek, Custard- ined, 
Big-Yellow, Mingo- bottom- island, White- Woman, and Oppossum- 
Creek, jingle in verse! How admirably they would set off the pe- 
culiar style of Sir Walter Scott! 

St. Louis, says Mr. Breckenridge, “was formerly called Pain 
Court, from the privations of the first settlers”? The French have 
left some curious names in Missouri, where we find La Femme 
Osage, (the Osage woman) Misere, (Misery) Creve -coeur, (broken 
heart) Puide-poche, (empty pocket) Bon-Homme, (Good-Man) La 
Riviere des Peres, (the River of Fathers) La riviere a vase, (the 
river of mud) *Bois Brule bottom, (burnt wood) Cote sans dessein, 
which you may translate for yourself—I should call it accidental 
hill—which is "justified by the appearance of the place. It is an 
eminence ona plain, without a valley, and which looks as if it did 
not belung there—but had been dropped by accident. Some of 
these names are now discarded, and the people would be quite 





*Pronounced by the Americans Bob Ruly. 
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scandalised at their revival—like the good citizens in a certain 
flourishing town in Pennsylvania, which was formerly called Cat- 
fish Camp, but where a man would now be almost tarred and fea- 
thered for mentioning a cat fish. 

Many of the French names in this country have been corrupted. 
The upper part of the River Kaskaskia is called by a name which 
is spelt so variously that I can hardly undertake to write it. The 
literal pronunciation is O-Kaw, but it is written by travellers and 
others Occoa, Oka, Ocra, &c. As this stream is in fact the Kas. 
kaskia, and was probably taken by the first French explorist for a 
branch of that River, it is probable that, contracting the name of 
the latter, they called it 4u kas. This reading accords with the 
practice of that people, who in this country, frequently use abbre- 
viations; thus Kaskaskia, is often called Kas-kie, and Cahokia, 
Caho. So if you ask a Frenchman where he is going, he will an- 
swer “4u Post’?—to the post—meaning the post of Vincennes. 
This being for many years the principal fortress in this country, 
was for along while called The Post, and afterwards the Old Post, 
by which name it is still known. 

There is a small stream in Illinois called Bonpas. An author 
of a book of “ Geographical Sketches” writes this Bumpaw, and 
his orthography is adopted by many persons. ‘The original name 
must have been Bonne passe, (a good channel, Paysts 

The people of Illinois have called the metropolis of their state, 
Vandalia. As this designation was given by the commissioners 
who selected this spot for the seat of government, not a little sur- 
prise was excited, that they should have chosen so barbarous an 
appellation. It is said that while they were in solemn delibera- 
tion on this point, and in great perplexity to find a name for their 
infant city, a facetious gentleman who happened to be present, in- 
formed them that there had been a tribe of Indians who existed 
many centuries ago, among the forests and prairies, which now 
form the fairest portion of this state, who were called Vandals.— 
There was also a contemporary tribe called Goths. Whether 
these rival nations had fought hike the two Kilkenny Cats, who 
devoured each other, until nothing was left of either but the tips 
of the tails, the learned gentleman did not state; but the name of 
Vandalia was adopted. his story, has probably more wit than 
truth indt. Its also said that this place was called after a French- 
man, one of the first whites who penetrated these forests, who re- 
sided for many years near this spot, and was famous as an expert 
hunter, and a daring foe to his Indian neighbours. 

There is a branch of the Little Wabash River, in Illinois, called 
the Skillett Fork, which took its name from the following circum- 
stance. During the late war, companies of Rangers (a kind of 
mounted militia,) were ordered out to protect the western fron- 
tiers from the Indians. A detachment of these troops, under the 


command of Colonel Willis Hargrave, now a Major General of 
VOL L—NO. V. 49 
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Militia in this State, having fallen upon the trace of some Indians, 
pursued them to the bank of this stream, where they lost the track 
—the Indians having taken to the water. It was necessary to 
cross over to continue the chace; but the stream swelled with 
rains, roared like a torrent, and the shores were so abrupt that it 
was impossible to plunge the horses in with their riders; and if 
they could even have reached the opposite bank it would have 
been impossible to ascend it. ‘The men were therefore employed 
in preparing rafts to carry them over. One headstrong fellow, 
however, named Smith, dashed forward—reached the edge of the 
bank—plunged in—and horse and rider disappeared. In a moment 
Smith was seen swimming in one direction, and his horse in an- 
other—both dashing the waves aside “ with hearts of controversy.” 
Both reached the land in safety, but with the loss of the baggage. 
The party soon crossed, but a sad discovery awaited them. They 
were divided into messes, and one man was appointed each day in 
every mess, to cook the victuals, and carry the culinary utensils. 
‘This duty had that day been assigned to Smith; and when they 
encamped in the evening, they were not only without provisions, 
but they had lost what was of infinitely more importance, a skillett, 
which composed the whole apparatus of their kitchen. The “en- 
vious wave”’ had robbed him of skillett, bread, bear-meat, and all. 
Here was a dilemma! a woeful dilemma, which none but Indian- 
hunters can ap»reciate. Bread could not be procured in the 
woods, and game they dared not shoot, for fear of alarming the 
foe, whose footsteps they were silently tracing. Butif Providence 
had showered manna in their path, or their own cunning ensnared 
the “ dappled denizon of the forest,” of what avail would it have 
been?—they had no skillett wherein to cook it! The vexation of 
this mess, and the jests of their comrades, kept the affair alive in 
their memories for a long time, and the stream which caused.this 
dire mishap is still called the Skillett Fork. 

Another creek in this state was named by the same party. They 
were lying on its banks, round a fire, at night, when some of the 
company undertook to practice a joke upon Smith. A sappling 
was bent to the ground, to which they tied his heels, as he slept; 
and on letting it go he was swung aloft. His cries roused the 
whole party, who imagining the Indians were at hand, flew to 
their posts; nor was the alarm dispelled until the unlucky cause 
of it was discovered dangling in the air. The stream was called 
Smith’s Fork, and still retains the name. 

Many of the old names in this country have been anglicised; 
though very seldom, I think, to advantage. A stream which the 
French called la riviere a vase, (of mud) is transformed into 
Muddy—but as there happens to be two of the same name, they 
are called Big, and Little Muddy. The practice of giving the 
same name to two streams, and distinguishing one of them by the 
classic word big, is very common. We have big and little Wa- 
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bash, big and little Hockhocking, big and little Miami, big and 
little Beaver, and I suppose a hundred others. 

We have another -cognomen peculiar to this country, which is 
conveyed in the beautiful word Lick. We have Salt licks, Blue 
licks, Sulphur licks, and licks of all sorts and sizes. The word 
is uncouth enough, but it is very descriptive, and designates those 
spots which had been frequented by wild grazing animals, for the 
purpose of licking the saline particles with which the earth was 
impregnated. Some of these places have been licked for centu- 
ries, until vast cavities have been formed in the surface of the 
ground. By these means, the early settlers were directed to ma- 
ny valuable minerals. But surely this barbarous appellation might 
be dropped now, when the aboriginal lickers have been expelled, and 
these places converted into valuable manufactories, and polite 
watering-places. 

The name of the Town in which, for the present, I have fixed 
my “ local habitation” has suffered a very disadvantageous change. 
The Indian word Sha-wa-noe was not inharmonious; but it has 
been corrupted into Shawneetown. 

An extensive genus of names is derived from our patriotic an- 
cestors. The Western people have displayed an honourable feel- 
ing in thus perpetuating the memories of distinguished men. In 
Ohio out of 50 counties (in 1819,) there are about 30 called after 
individuals, 10 have Indian names, and one is called Licking. In 
Kentucky of 55 counties (in 1819,) all ‘are called after eminent 
men but five. In Illinois and Indiana all the counties are named 
in the same manner except two in each State. A large number 
of the ‘Towns are also named after patriots and heroes. From 
this laudable custom a serious inconvenience arises in the frequent 
repetition of the same name; an evil which is aggravated by a 
foolish propensity which emigrants from other states have, of 
naming the spot at which they settle, after the one they have left. 
We now have in the United States about twenty Salems,—we have 
Fairfields, Clearfields, and Middletowns, cliband number. The 
Washingtons, Waynes, and Jeffersons, baffle all calculation. 

The seat of Government of Missouri is to be removed to Cote 
sans dessein, which is to assume the name of Missouriopolis. In- 
diana has called her capital Indianopolis; and it is to be hoped 
that Arkansas will adopt Arkopolis—for such is the passion for 
imitation in this particular, that a name no sooner gets into gen- 
teel use, than it becomes the fashion, and goes the rounds. 

Thus I have written you a long letter, on a very scientific sub- 


ject, and which, if our country was a thousand years older, might 


make me a fellow ofa philosophical a But alas! we know our 
origin so well, that there is no chance of passing for an antiquary 
now-a-days unless we delve into Indian lore. ‘The subject, how- 
ever, is not without interest. Older nations know nothing of the 
origin or meaning of half the names that occur on their maps, an¢! 
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many a solitary midnight lamp, has in vain lent its rays to deve- 
lop the obscurity. A mysterious appellation, supposed to be 
fraught with meaning, has often been chased with unavailing as- 
siduity, through labyrinths of parchment and black-letter, and 
finally lost among the mists of tradition—which, if discovered, 
might be found to be as frivolous in its application, as some of 
those I have mentioned. No other nation has had the opportunity 
which we enjoy of forming its own geographical vocabulary. ‘They 
have been indebted to accident, or to the rude conceptions of na- 
tions who have preceded them, for that, which among us, is to be 
the fruit of our own taste. Nations are continually rising into 
power, or declining to imbecility, and their rise and fall is a per- 
petual lesson, fraught with instruction. In these changes every 
institution vears a part, and therefore should the progress of every 
institution, however trifling, which forms an integral part of sa- 
tional character or wealth, be observed. One of the Latin poets 
has said, “ stultus labor est ineptiarum,” and I am not disposed 
to controvert the maxim; for I do not consider that a trifle which 
may add a mite to the literature of my country, or the amusement 
of my friends. For them I shall always be proud to toil, though 
sober-sided gravity may shake its head, and the critic pronounce 


my exertions labor ineptiarum. 





Art. VIL.—Homer. 


One great difference between Homer and Virgil is, that the for- 
mer keeps close to his subject, draws no characters applicable to 
any persons besides those whom he names, and mentions no cir- 
cumstances parallel to what happened posterior to the date of his 
poem. He shows no partiality for one state of Greece more than 
another; nor from his writings does it appear that he had the least 
intention to flatter the great men who were his cotemporaries. His 
fruitful genius could, from the subject he had chosen, create abund- 
ant materials to complete and grace his work. In short, he knew 


how to comprehend all the beauties of poetry within the limits of 


his subject. Virgil, on the other hand, has used a great deai of 
art to adorn his 4neid. He has had the address to interweave 
with his poem, the antiquities and most remarkable historical uc- 
currences of Rome, at least such as were proper to flatter the 
vanity of Augustus and his courtiers, and some critics have con- 
tended that the principal,* if not all the characters in it, are cop- 
ied from the great men his cotemporaries. Here was a large field 
to employ the poet’s fancy; but a nice discernment, and much 
pains, were necessary, to apply the materials properly to his sub- 
ject. Some, perhaps, may think Virgil’s way of composing more 
difficult than that of Homer. In this respect, however, we beg 
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*Exemp o gratia, Under the character of T’urnus, he intended to rep- 
resent Mark Antony, and Cicero is shadowed forth in that of Drances. 
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leave to differ from them, because no less penetration and strength 
of mind are necessary to make a right choice in things of mere 
invention, than in such as are copied from life. 


Homer is above detraction. Whoever attempts to lessen his 
character, will only injure himself. It is a sufficient test of his 
merit, that he has pleased every understanding, in every country, 
for three thousand years. We do not know that we are so much 
indebted to any thing, as to the veneration of this Prince of the 
European poets, for the formation of the true classical taste, and 
for the recovery of it when lost, first in Roman luxury, and then 
in Gothic barbarity. Every age has its characteristic in composi- 
tion and style. As knowledge, virtue, and liberty, have declined, 
all the species of false wit, favoured by several other circum- 
stances, have prevailed in their turns; and the perverseness of 
fashion has drawn the greatest writers into faults, which are the 
reproaches of works admirable in all other respects. But when 
Homer’s excellence was acknowledged, and authors of a true clas- 
sical taste, formed by his example, and by the precepts and wri- 
tings of those who understood and imitated him, arose from time 
to time to point out his beauties, a reformation never failed to take 
place. Puns, conceits, epigrammatic points, fustian and bombast, 
fell before the pure language of nature, of which he was the true 
standard, and perhaps contributed as much to accomplish the ora- 
tor as the poet. The nature and extent of his poems, gave room 
for all the varieties of fine writing, of which he shows himself a 
perfect master. Art can do no more than trace the ways of na- 
ture. The poet pleases, instructs, warms, and even works up to 
a strong enthusiasm, every reader who has music in his soul. ‘The 
work of the critic is only to explain the reason of what the un- 
learned feel, they do not know why. 

We need not endeavour to exalt Homer higher by pretending to 
find in his works systems of theology and philosophy, which he 
never intended to form; or by supposing him possessed of knowl- 
edge which he had no opportunity to acquire, and to speak a lan- 
guage his country did not understand. His own perspicuity, pro- 
priety; elegance, absolute command of the passions, expressive 

armony, and inimitable majesty, will always secure to him the 
first place in poetical fame. 





Many causes, moral and physical, contribute to the forming of 
great men; climate, religion, government, the manners of the times, 
and education, in the most extensive sense of the word. No cli- 
mate has been more distinguished for the production of great 
poets then that of the coast of Asia, and the adjacent isles; but, 
together with the influence of this climate, so favourable to poetry, 
every other circumstance concurred to form the prince of poets. 
While the Assyrian monarchy was still flourishing,—while the 
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Phenicians extended their commerce as far as the Streights o/ 
Gibraltar,—and Egypt, according to the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures, was the seat of wisdom and learning, Greece, yet unculti- 
vated and uncivilized, could hardly support its own inhabitants, 
who therefore sought, upon the sea, that subsistence which the ste- 
rility of their country denied. Piracy among the Greeks, as 
well as among the Scandinavians, was a long time in repute; but 
those who had, by this means, acquired riches, became anxious to 
secure their property, and built places of strength. The laws of 
hospitality were then held in the most sacred light; the stranger 
was received and honoured, and commerce began to diffuse itself. 
Those tracts of land, however, which industry and cultivation had 
rendered valuable, were always an object of contention; and the 
weaker being driven from his possessions by the stronger, went to 
renew his fortunes in a distant country. 

Such were the circumstances that characterised the age of Ho- 
mer. The Greeks were neither altogether a savage people, nor 
yet perfectly civilized. ‘Their minds were rendered active and 
vigorous by a desire of reputation and respect, by the limited sim- 
plicity of their wants, and by the uncertainty of that repose they 
enjoyed in a country veniteilly established, which required the ut- 
most vivilance to defend it from the inroads of its neighbours. In 
the place of laws, they were governed by such maxims of moral 
justice, as were the natural result of sentiment, and the excellence 
of which was proved by necessity, These maxims, by constantly 
exercising the hearts and the understandings of the people, kept 
them in a state of continual activity, while those laws which were 
afterwards substituted in their place, slept in idle inaction. Such 
then was the scene which Homer had before him. On one side 
towns taken by assault, and all the horrors of ferocious triumph; 
on another, new cities raised and enriched by peace and com- 
merce. He beheld the spirit of liberty in the very bosom of mon- 
archy; he saw the rising arts cultivated and soon brought to per- 
fection by a people who were enthusiasts in every thing that af- 
fected the senses or the imagination; and amongst the rest of these 
interesting objects, he found religion employing the magic of the 
marvellous to fascinate and subdue the mind. 

The religion of the Greeks in Homer’s time had all the fervour 
of novelty. All nature, according to their system, appeared to be 
animated, and to assume a kind of intellectual existence. That 
savage people, who had till then been occupied only in rapine and 
murder, when their minds began to soften and sink down to ease, 
conceived a kind of natural attachment to the soil that supported 
them, the stream that quenched their thirst, and the sun that gave 
them light. Under the influence of this affection, they were easily 
induced to believe the existence of some benevolent superior 
beings, and to make themselves gods, Orpheus instructed them 
in the mysteries of the Egyptians; he amused them with the mu- 
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sic of his lyre, and spread over Greece the religion which he had 
brought from Egypt. The Greeks believed themselves surrounded 
by divinities, and all the phenomena of nature were deified before 
them. Jupiter paedie his clouds; Neptune restrained and 
roused his waves; Aurora led forth the rosy morn from the bosom 
of the sea; and Vulcan had the conduct of the fire. Inthe preva- 
lence of this new enchantment, if a poet attempted to sing, it was 
his muse that suggested the lay; his audience believed it, and possi- 
bly he believed it himself, for vanity is much more persuasive than 
reason. 





True philosophy is the inseparable associate of good poetry; and 
where is this union to be found in greater perfection than in the 
works of Homer?—that poet, who has entered so warmly and so 
well into the rights and duties of human nature; that poet, who, 
in the opinion of Horace, teaches the doctrines of morality better 
than Chrysippus or Crantor; who, in a barbarous, or, at most, half 
polished age, could propagate the great principles of natural jus- 
tice, and unfold aon refined sentiments of equity, as might have 
reflected honour on the most cultivated times? When Ulysses 
demanded poison of Ilus, for the purpose of staining his arrows, 
Ilus, who loved the king, refused his request, because, says the 
poet, he feared the gods. What admirable reflections has Homer 
made on fate and free-will, when he makes Jupiter say,—* men 
accuse us of being the authors of the evils they endure, when, ex- 
clusive of destiny, they are brought upon them by their own par- 
ticular follies.” How much does the poet show himself superior 
to superstition, when Hector, endeavouring to animate his sol- 
diers, who had been disturbed by the flight of a bird, tells them 
that the best of omens is to fight for one’s country. Yet this was 
the same Hector, who, obedient to the councils of Helenus, or- 
dered a solemn procession of the Trojans to the temple of Miner- 
va; so well did-the poet know how to distinguish the enlightened 


religion of a good citizen from the fanatical absurdities of the vul- 
gar. 





Arr. VILI.—Eastern Mirages. 


Frequent mention is made in the Scriptures of wildernesses or 
deserts, by which we usually understand desolate places, equally 
void of cities and inhabitants, The deserts noticed in the Bible, 
however, are of a different description; as the Hebrews were ac- 
customed to give the name of desert or wilderness to all places 
that were not cultivated, but which were chiefly appropriated to 
the feeding of cattle, and in many of them trees and shrubs grew 
wild. Hence this term is frequently applied to the commons 
which were contiguous to cities or villages, and on which the 
plough never came. The wildernesses or deserts of Palestine, 
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therefore, are twofold: some are mountainous and well watered, 
while others are sterile sandy plains, either destitute of water, 
or affording a very scanty supply from the few springs that are 
occasionally to be found in them; yet even these afford a grateful 
though meagre pasturage tocamels, goats, and sheep. In this lat- 


ter description of deserts it is that the weary traveller is mocked. 


by the distant appearance of white vapours, which are not unlike 
those white mists we often see hovering over the surface of a river 
in a summer evening, after a hot day. When beheld at a distance, 
they resemble au expanded lake; but, upon a nearer approach, the 
thirsty traveller perceives the deception. To this phenomenon, 
which is caused by the reverberation of the sun-beams, the pro- 
phet Isaiah alludes, (xxxv. 7.) where, predicting the blessings of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, he says, the glowing sand shalt become 
a pool, and the thirsty soil bubbling springs. It is termed by the 
Hebrews 257, serab, which word 1s used by the Arabs and P«r- 
sians to this day, by an elegant metaphor, to express disappointed 
hope. Mr. Elphinstone, a recent traveller, who has made no in- 
considerable addition to our stock of knowledge of the remoter 
Asiatic countries, speaks of a magnificent mirage, which looked 
like an extensive lake or a very wide river. The water, he says, 
seemed clear and beautiful, and “the figures of two gentlemen, 
who rode along it, were reflected as distinctly’ as in real water. 
These ground-mists are very common, but we never saw them re- 
flect surrounding objects.” In the classical tale of Alashtar, by 
Mr. Knight, the author has happily introduced this beautiful de- 
ception in illustration of one of his common places. 


Oh! thou deceiver, Life, how brightly gay 
Thy youthful scenes on youthful fancies rise, 
Till cold experience draws the veil away, 
And, drest in all its dread realities 
Dark in our sight the blighted prospect lies: 
So from afar the faithless deserts show 
Ideal lakes to cheat the pilgrim’s eyes; 
Thirsting he toils across the plains that glow, 
And finds a waste of sand, where waters seem’d to flow. 





Arr. [X.—Woman. 


The affections of the female sex are far stronger and more ar- 
dent than our own; and, had it till then been disputable, the count- 
less instances of their heroic conduct during the French Revolu- 
tion, recorded on most unquestionable authority, have settled this 
fact for ever. No personal fatigue could overcome them; and no 
personal danger could for an instant deter them from seeking in 
the foulest dungeons the father or the child, the husband or the 
lover. Months after months were they known to secrete from 
revolutionary vengeance some object of their affection, when the 
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iliscovery of his concealment would have been his inevitable and 
immediate death. Were a friend arrested, their ingenuity never 
relaxed a moment in contrivance for his escape: were he naked, 
they clothed him: were he sick, they visited him: and when all 
efforts proved unavailing for his deliverance, often did they infuse 
into his sinking soul their own ability to meet death with fortitude, 
and even with cheerfulness. During infancy, they nourish us; 
during the periods of youth and manhood, they are the charm of 
our existence: in old age, they cherish and console us; and on the 
bed of sickness, the exquisite delicacy of their attentions, the tire- 
some watchings which they will undergo without a murmur, the 
fretfulness which they will bear with complacency, and the good 
offices (however repulsive,) which they are at all times ready to 
erform, demand from us more than every return of attachment, 
gratitude, kindness, and love, which it is in our power to make. 





Art. X.—Shakespere. 


The following animated panegyric on Shakespere is transcribed from Dr. 
Gregory’s Letters on Literature. 


His Dramas, after a lapse of two centuries, are still gazed at 
with unabated ardour by the populace, and still read with admira- 
tion by the scholar. They interest the old and the young; the 
gallery and the pit; the people and the critic. At their repre 
sentation, appetite is never palled; expectation never disappointed, 
The changes of fashion have not cast him into shade; the varia- 
tions of language have not rendered him obsolete. His plots are 
lively, and command attention; his characters are still new and 
striking, and his wit is fertile, even to exuberance. 





Art. XL.—Ancients and Moderns. 


In comparing the ancients and moderns together, the latter are 
in danger of not having justice done to them. The very remote 
period in which the former flourished, anu our imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the language in which they wrote, increases our admi- 
ration for them, while it diminishes our capacity of judging of 
their merits. Every well educated Englishman can judge of the 
language of Milton with tolerable accuracy, and can perceive and 
feel his defects where they exist. But who can decide, with jus- 
tice, respecting the defects of Homer’s style? The diction of 
Milton is familiar to our ears; and words and phrases which occur 
in common conversation cannot but lose something of their dig- 
nity when applied to the purposes of the poet. But Homer’s lan- 
guage is no longer spoken; and even the meanest and most com- 
mon phrases have acquired a «lignity from age, which they did not 
originally possess. These, and many other circumstances which 

VOL. L==NO. V. 50 
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394 Ancients and Moderns. 


it is vase naga to mention at present, ought to be taken inte 
consideration when we compare the writings of the ancients with 
those of the moderns. Perhaps the time may come, long after the 
British empire has ceased to exist, when the English language, 
superior in precision, equal in energy, and not greatly inferior in 
harmony, either to that of the Romans or the Greeks, has ceased to 
be spoken;—perhaps the time may come, when Homer and Milton 
may with propriety be compared, and when full justice will be 
done to one of the greatest and most gloriozs of the British names, 
unalloyed with the dishonest illiberality of opposite politics, or the 
ignorant affectation of antiquarian pedantry. [thas been said 
that the ancients have left us the best models of fine writing, of 
every description; and that a diligent study of these fine models 
on our part is absolutely necessary to ensure success. That the 

have left us excellent models in poetry and history is a trut 

wich cannot be disputed: that these models contributed essen- 
tially to the ranid progress of the moderns in the same depart- 
ments is undoubted. They constituted a standard of taste, to 
which works of a similar kind might be referred; they produced a 
more violent emulation than would otherwise have existed, and 
they furnished a copious fund of knowledge, which served both to 
inform and to invigorate the mind. But when the moderns had 
produced a great number of excellent models in every kind of 
writing, the importance of the ancient models sunk in proportion. 
An English author may form himself as successfully for writing 
history by studying the works of Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, 
as by the writings of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, or 
of Livy, Sadust, and Tacitus. And he who means to woo the tra- 
gic muse will find at least as exquisite models for imitation in the 
writings of Shakespere and of Otway, as in those of Adschinus, 
Sophocles, or Euripides. Thompson and Cowper will not yield 
the palm to Hesiod and Theocritus, nor will Milton shrink into in- 
significance when compared with Homer. The classic and scien- 
tific sublimity of Dryden and Gray rivals and excels the far-famed 
compositions of Pindar. Goldsmith has struck out a new channel, 
which had not been traversed by any of the ancients. But ina lan- 
guage like ours, where a hundred poets of eminence may be produc- 
ed, it would be vain and endless to continue the comparison. If 
Pope might be contrasted with Horace, and —— Juvenal, to 
whom could we compare Spencer, or Butler, or Dryden, or Gay? 
From what ancient did Swift, that champion of antiquity, and 
slanderer of his cotemporaries, who was always blaming iat gene- 


rally in the wrong, from what ancient did he draw the peculiarity 
of his manner? Or who served Cowper as a model in his poems? 
He had studied Homer, it is true, and even attempted to follow 
him; but the attempt, as every body knows, was attended with no 
great degree of success. To suppose it impossible for the mod- 
erns to equal the ancients in history and poetry, is the same thing 
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as to affirm that the human mind is inferior to what it was in an- 
cient times, or that we employ at present an inferior vehicle of 
thought. The first of these suppositions is inconsistent with the 
superiority of our scientific acquisitions, with our improvements in 
the arts, and in our political establishments; the second can hardly 
be maintained by any one who will be at the trouble to study and 
compare the languages of ancient and modern Europe. 


hoes 





Art. XIL—The Potatoe. 


Although Sir Walter Raleigh was, unexpectedly, prevented 
from accompanying Sir Humphrey Gilbert to Newfoundland, he 
eventually proved one of the greatest benefactors to that island, 
by the introduction of the potate on his return from America m 
the following year, viz. 1584. It is said that this root was first 
planted on Sir Walter’s estate at Youghall, which he afterwards 
sold to the Earl of Cork: but that, not having given sufficient di- 
rections to the person who had the management of the land, the 
latter mistook the apples for the fruit and most valaable part of 
the plant, and, on tasting them, rejected them as a pernicious exo- 
tic. Some time afterwards, turning up the earth, he found the 
roots spread to a great distance, and in considerable quantities; 
and from this stock the whole kingdom was soon after supplied 
with this valuable plant, which gradually spread throughout all 
Europe and North America. Its name, potatoe, in Irish paitey, and 
in French patate, is said to be derived from the original language 
of Mexico, of which it is supposed to be a native. In Newfound- 
land, it is an essential article of subsistence: it generally supplies 
the place of bread at dinner, and frequently also at breakfast and 
supper: the people there can more easily reconcile themselves to 
a scarcity, or even a total privation of bread, than = could of 
potatoes. Anspach’s History of Newfoundland. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Arr. XII1—Memoirs of Anacreons by J. E. Hall. 
(Continued from vol. 12. p. 270.) 


Alceeus, being informed of our intention, resolved to accompany 
us; and we accordingly left the port of Mytilene together, in a boat 
which Hipparchus had sent for the accommodation of Anacreon. 

One evening when we were sailing on a calm wave and under 


a serene sky, Alceeus, the Poet, gratified us by narrating some of 


the incidents of his life, 

He was born in the second year of the fifty-fifth Olympiad at 
Teos, a sea-port town in Ionia. His parents were of the first rank 
in that country; being ennobled not less by their own virtues than 
by the valour and magnanimity of their own ancestors. Anacreek 
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was descended in a regular line from Codrus, the last king of 
Athens, who by a noble act of martyrdom, in the heroick times of 
Greece, preserved his country from the revengeful incroachments 
of the Heraclidee. 

In that delightful region where no tempests rage, but where 
every breeze respires voluptuousness; where the most fragrant 
flowers enchant the eye and perfume the air, the genius of Anac- 
reon imbibed that happy faculty of exhibiting the warmest emo- 
tions of nature, and that felicitous command over the passions of 
others, which so eminently distinguish his compositions. The 
youthful days of the poet were not spent in the rude rivalship of 
gymnastick games. He loved to resort to the seats of the learned 
where the words of wisdom were heard, or mingle in the festivi- 
ties of Lonian maids, where the smiles of love were seen. Some- 
times would he accompany troops of frolicksome maids to the 
shades of secluded groves, and enchant their ears with sounds se 
sweet, that the feathered inhabitants of the spot would suspend 
their flight to listen to the melody of his lyre. 

But the soft tones of the instrument of love, were soon to be 
drowned in the hoarse clangor of the war-breathing clarion. The 
innocent amusements of peace were to be exchanged for the mar- 
tial deeds of arms, and their tranquil retirements to be violated 
by the intrusions of Persian power. 

Some years after the birth of Anacreon, Astyages, the last king 
of Media, being frightened by a prediction which foretold that he 
should be deprived vf his crown by a grandson, bestowed his 
daughter in marriage upon Cambyses, a Persian of low rank. He 
hoped that the fruits of such an alliance would be ignoble children, 
whose spirit would never conceive the exalted ambition of gracing 
a throne. When Cyrus, who was the offspring of this union, was 
born, his grandfather committed him to the care of Harpagus, with 
strict injunctions to put him to death. But the humanity of the 
nobleman resisted the cruelty of the sovereign, and the innocent 
infant was placed with an obscure shepherdess. 

The impulses of genius are too powerful to be restrained by pe- 
culiarities of situation. The voice of Nature will be heard, and 
the mind of the hero will declare itself as loudly under a rustic 
garb as if clothed with the ensigns of royalty. Like the torrent 
which pours its resistless course through the opening mountain 
and over the meanderings of the plain, the mind which is illumin- 
ed by the rays of intuitive genius, dashes aside all impediments, 
and surmounts every opposition which wayward fortune has crea- 
ted. 

For his superior qualities, the companions of Cyrus elected him 
to be their king in some boyish amusement; and so well did he ex- 
ercise his dic “nity and justify their choice, that he ordered one of 
them to be se verely chastised for an act of disobedience to his au- 
thority. ‘The father of the youth complained to Astyages of the 
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indignant treatment which the son of a nobleman had received 
from the offspring of a shenherd. Cyrus was accordingly brought 
before the King, and his birth being discovered, he was retained 
at court, and the disobedience of Harpagus was punished by a sen- 
tence of death. To avoid the consequence of this cruel reward of 
his humanity, the unfortunate notleman was obliged to fly, and 
his innocent son was made the victim of royal vindictiveuess. 

Cyrus, becoming disgusted by the austerity of his grandfather, 
fled from his tyranny, and immediately levied troops to resist 
and overturn his power. In this daring attempt to subvert a sove- 
reignty, extensive in its influence, and venerable for its antiquity, 
he was powerfully aided by the revenge of Harpagus, which could 
only be gratified by the total extinction of the murderer of his 
child. 

{t has uniformly been observed that resistance to authority will 
always find adherents; such is the natural uneasiness of man un- 
der restraint. Besides, there is at all times a large portion of vi- 
cious and restless men in every community, who are ready to ex- 
cite any confusion, because they know that their situation cannot 
be made worse than it has been. Such, generally, is the origin of 
pure Democracies; but they usually terminate in a miserable an- 
archy or oppressive despotism. In this instance, however, the 
event was different. The rebellion united the two powerful king- 
doums of Media and Persia, and, in the person of Cyrus, the people 
acquired a sovereign, who was at once wise, magnanimous, and 
just. The youthful monarch, as it was his wish as well as his 
policy, reformed the various abuses that had crept into the admin- 
istration of justice; he revived a system of discipline among the 
soldiery, inculcated morality among his people, and while their 
love was won by his liberality, his courage commanded their res- 

ect. 

: Among other countries which Cyrus, whose only fault was his 
inordinate ambition, visited, his victorious arms carried havock 
and confusion into the peaceful plains of lonia. Vhe Teians with 
that spirit of noble independence which so eminently characterizes 
our country, preferring banishment to slavery, and being unable 
to cope with the soldiers of Persia, abandoned their native vales 
and sought shelter from the hospitality of the inhabitants of Ab- 
dera, in Thrace. 

Hither Anacreon, who was then scarcely twenty years of age, 
was conveyed. The Thracians, after some time, whether fearful 
of the power of Cyrus or jealous of the admixture of foreign prin- 
ciples and prejudices with their own, rendered their situation so 
uncomfortable, that the unfortunate fugitives were generally ob- 
liged to emigrate to more friendly climes. 

“In the confusion of a second removal,” continued Anacreon, 
“T lost my parents, and since that time I have wandered from 
Court to Court, enjoying pleasure wherever she could be found. 
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Let heroes pursue thetr conquests; I envy not their success, if they 
leave me undisturbed in the possession of my lyre and the juices 
of the grape. I have enrolled myself under the banners of Bac- 
ehus and Venus, and they have never been dismayed by the frowns 
of any conqueror.” 

“Truly,” said Alceeus, “I almost admire that happy disposition 
of yours, which can fly at the incroachments of power and tamely 
submit to every oppression. For my part I always feel an impulse 
on such occasions which inspires me with unwonted courage. It 
is my pride that [ have never yielded while resistance has afforded 
the slightest prospect of advantage. I have made tyrants tremble 
at the very summit of their power, and the praise of posterity shall 
reward me, though a cowardly people refuse to aid my exertions.” 

“I pray you, Alczeus,” said I, « to distinguish between a proper 
opposition to unjust oppression and.resistance to legal authority. 
The first has been and will be the evil of many governments, and 
by a judicious exertion of the latter, others have been firmly estab- 
lished upon the true principles of protection and allegiance.” 

“These are but slavish distinctions,” replied Alczeus, “ which 
are unworthy the mind that boasts of the flame of liberty. The 
holy right of enaivestien is a right bestowed upon us by the laws 
of Nature. All men, by her benign influence, are created equal. 
Whenever the sway of a sovereign becomes oppressive, or even if 
the people are weary of him, they have the right to make a change, 
and a solemn duty to those who shall come after them demands 
that they should exercise this power. Our honest Captain here is 
as well entitled to the government of Athens as Hipparchus is. 
Liberty isthe prerogative of man, and where he is restrained from 
the full enjoyment of his wonderful energies and obedience is 
compelled, there is an end to the very essence of civil govern- 
ment, which was invented for the happiness of the people.” 

« But let us reverse your proposition, Alczeus,” I replied, “ and 
gay that government being absolutely necessary to the very exist- 
ence of society, the term implies that there are rulers who must 
exact obedience somewhere in order to perform the duties of their 
station. Such is the depravity of our nature, that there will ever 
be a large portion of every community which will be affected by 
laws agaist vice; and such is our versatility, that another portion 
will be ever ready to listen to complaints of fictitious grievances, 
and uplift a factious hand to overturn the very authority they have 
erected.” 

“ As to what you say, my friend, about the right of rebellion, I 
cannot suppose that you are serious in contending for principles 
80 ruinous and doctrines so absurd. What, is every noxious gale 
that a pestilential atmosphere = exhale, to blow down lofty edi- 
fices and venerable temples? Will you allow the mob, which is al- 


ways vicious, ignorant, and turbulent, to rise against civil institu- 
tions which are wise, salutary and temperate, and which are only 
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oppressive to those who vex the peace and disturb the repose of 
society? The infatuations of a meretricious liberty, which is as 
opposite to real liberty as corruption is to purity, have done se- 
rious injury to our country. The people, who are too often their 
own enemies, have for a long time been deceived by the delusions 
of democracy; they have scattered the whirlwind of sedition, and 
their own liberty has been dispersed by the tempest. Thus in- 
stead of bequeathing to posterity a solid and permanent liberty, 
they too often leave their descendants a prey to the wildness of 
anarchy or bound by the shackles of an imperious despotism.” 

«“ Suppose we change the subject,” said Anacreon, interrupting 
our dispute; “ Alceeus by this time has found democratical patriot- 
ism to be pretty much of a bauble to amuse the people with. The 
Mvytilenians have been seduced from their allegiance by its gaud 
colours, and now cry at finding how easily the plaything is stiled, 
Discontinue these vain pursuits I pray you. Let us weep for the 
misfortunes of others instead of increasing them.” 

“Shall [ sing you an ode which I composed on the banks of an 
fonian river, when our neighbours, the unfortunate Magnesians, 
were flying from havock and destruction?” 

With these words he took his lyre, and we quickly forgot all 
complaints of tyranny and sedition. 


TO DIANA.* 


Haste thee, nymph, whose winged spear 
Wounds the fleeting mountain-deer! 
Dian, Jove’s im:nortal chiid, 
Huntress of the savage wild! 
Goddess with the sun-bright hair! 
Listen to a people’s prayer, 

Turn, to Lethe’s river turo, 

There thy vanquish’d people mourn! 
Come to Lethe’s wavy shore, 

There thy people’s peace restore. 
Thine their hearts. their altars thine; 
Dian! must they, must they pine? 


As Anacreon concluded, one of the ge who had been 
listening to our conversation, approached, and said he was so 


* This hymn to Diana is extant in Hephastion. There is an anecdote 
of our poet, which has led some to doubt whether he ever wrote any odes 
of this kind. It is related by the Scholiast upon Pindar (Isthmionic. od. 
ii. v. 1. as cited by Barnes). Anacreon being asked, why he addressed 
all his hymns to women, and none to the deities? answered, ‘‘ Because 
women are my deities.” 

I have assumed the same liberty in reporting this anecdote, which I 
have done in translating some of the odes; and it were to be wished that 
these little infidelities were always considered pardonable in the interpre- 
tation of the ancients; thus, when nature is forgotten in the original, in 
the translation ‘* tamen usque recurret.” 
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charmed by the poetry which he had just heard that he solicited 
our acquaintance. 

“ Stranger!” said Anacreon, “ we shall rejoice in your society. 
This is Alceeus of Mytilene, who, abjuring the haunts of the Mu- 
ses, became infected with some silly notions of patriotism, and has 
therefore been banished from the court of Pittacus; but he is re- 
turning to his senses. ‘rhis is my friend Critias of Athens, and I 
am Anacreon of Teos. We are going to Atliens to pay our ho- 
mage to the youthful Hipparchus.” 

“ And I am going thither for the same purpose,” returned the 
stranger. “I am Simonides, the poet and grammarian;—the same 
who sang the glorious victories of our country over the Persian 
power; who celebrated the greatness of the gods; and narrated tne 
reigns of Cambyses and Darius in strains of flowing numbers.” 

** This is a most happy meeting,”’ said Alczeus,“ Let us have more 
wine, and Anacreon shall enliven it with music.”? The wine be- 
ing produced we poured a tibation to friendship, and Anacreon then 


gave us the following beautiful allegory, descriptive of the office of 
Love. 


As in the Lemnian caves of fire, 
The mate of her who nurs’d desire 
Moulded the glowing steel, to form 
Arrows for Cupid, thrilling warm; 
While Venus every barb imbues 
With droppings of her honied dews; 
And Love (alas the victim-heart!) 
Tinges with gall the burning dart;* 





*Thus Claudian: 


Labuntur gemini fontes, bic dulcis, amarus 
Alter, et infusis corrumpit mella venenis, 
Unde Cupidineas armavit fama sagittas. 


In Cyprus’ isle two rippling fountains fall, 
And one with honey flows, and one with gall: 
In these, if we may take the tale from fame, 
The son of Venus dips his darts of flame. 


The allegorical description of Cupid’s employment, in Horace, may vie 
with this before us in fancy, though not in delicacy: 


ferus et Cupido 
Semper ardentes acuens sagittas 
Cote cruenta. 





And Cupid, sharpening all his fiery darts, 
Upon a whetstone stain’d with blood of hearts. 


Secundus has borrowed this, but has somewhat softened the image by 
the omission of the epithet *‘ cruenta.” 


Fallor an ardentes acuebat cote sagittas? Eleg. 1. M. 
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Once, to this Lemnian cave of flame, 
The crested Lord of battles came; 

’T was from the ranks of war he rush’d, 
His spear with many a life-drop blush’d! 
He saw the mystic darts. and smil’d 
Derision on the archer-child. 

<¢ And dust thou smile?” said little Love; 
‘¢ Take this dart, and thou may’st prove, 
That though they pass the breeze’s flight, 
My bolts are not so feathery light.” 

He took the shaft-—and oh! thy look, 
Sweet Venus! when the shaft he took— 
He sigh’d, and felt the urchin’s art; 

He sigh’ d, in agony of heart, 

‘It is not light—TI die with pain! 

Take, take thy arrow back again.’ 

‘© No,” said the child, “it must not aie 
That little dart was made for thee!” 


Knowing as I did, the history and character of Simonides, { was 
pleased by the acquisition of ‘his socie ty. He was born at Cos, 
that famous island where the women, fair and sportive, are always 
attired in white robes which are of such transparent texture that 
their limbs can be discerned through them.* 

His wisdom was so great and his powers of entertainment so w ili- 
ning, that the greatest monarchs of our time had courted his friend- 
ship. The style of his poetry, simple, sweet, and harmonious. while 
it excited the admiration of the world, at the same time procured 
for him the protection of the Gods. For on a certain time when 
a jovial company, captivated by the melody of his lyre, and enli- 
vened by the enjoyments of a banquet, were lavishing generous 
libations to Bacchus, the roof ot the house in which they were 
feasting, fell in, and all perished except the poet, who was miracu- 
lously preserved. In return for this signal protection he exerted 
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*These transparent robes, vitreas togas, as they were called, by Varro, 
were invented by a Coan woman, named Pamphile a; for, as Pliny observes, 
we should not defraud her of the glory of finding this marve llous secret of 
showing women naked in their clothes. They cannot swear, says Seneca, 
that they are not naked when they are dressed in this manner. Publius 
Syrus, with greater boldness of expression, says, 


/Equum est induere nuptam ventum texilem? 
Palam prostrare nudam in nebula linea? 


A woven wind shall wedded women wear 
And naked in a linen cloud appear. 


And Horace too, saucily writes 


Cois tibi pene videre est 
Ut nudam. 


Through the thin robe stands naked to your ev« 
The Coan fair 
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all the energy of his genius to increase the splendour of the reli- 
ious ceremonies of his native isle. He has the honour of having 
added an eighth string to the lyre, but his greatest praise arises 
from the prudent advice which he gave to monarchs; and especially 
to Hiero, of Syracuse, whom he restrained from mad projects 
which only served to disturb the tranquillity of his neighbours and 
interrupt the repose of his own people. But he was not the real 
oet in his disposition. He was too fond of amassing wealth, and 
a entertained the base maxims, that he would rather enrich his 
enemies by his death than be indebted to his friends during his 
life: that we were all vicious and he had never met with one: per- 
fect man: and, that it is right for a poet to sell his genius to that 
wealth which covets the meed of venal praise. Yet notwithstand- 
ing these just objections to his character, no man in Greece was 
ever more universally admired. Such is the seductive influence 
of splendid talents that we often forget they are accompanied by 
principles and vices which degrade them below ignorance. 

The wit of our new friend was a great addition to the pleasures 
of our voyage, and we arrived at Athens even sooner than we 
could have wished. Hipparchus welcomed us by seizing our right 
hands* with a warmth of cordiality which evinced his satisfaction. 
He remembered the poet to whose songs he had listened with such 
rapture in his earlier days, and he did not forget the many convi- 
vial hours which we had passed together. 

The first object of my inquiries was to ascertain the situation 
of Myrilla, and I learned, with inexpressible satisfaction, that she 
resided on the banks of the Ilyssus, at no great distance from 
Athens. ‘I was also informed, with an arch snaile, by one of her 
female friends, that she was still unmarried. I aaa to visit 
her as soon as I could quit the city, and to terminate the misera- 
ble uncertainty in which I had lived, by proposing to wed her. 

On the day after our arrival a sumptuous banquet was prepared, 
and among the numerous guests whom Hipparchus had summoned 
to do honour to his visiters, we delighted to recognize the face of 
many a former friend. ‘They were no less pleased at the sight of 
Anacreon, which recalled the recollection of events upon which 
they had often expiated since his departure. But his venerable 
appearance told them how many days had passed away, and re- 





*The most common salutation was by joining their right hands as a pledge of 
friendship. This ceremony, says Harwood in his valuable work on Grecian Anti- 


quities, was very ancient. (Hom. Odyss. v. 35.) Hence deZisc6a: is sometimes _ 


joined with arracerGas, (Aristoph. Plut.) Sometimes they kissed the lips, hands, 
knees, or feet, in salutations. There was a particular sort of kiss, called yu7eo, 
(Suidas) or, yulen (Pollux) the pot; when they took the person, like a pot, by both 
his ears; which was chiefly used towards children, (Tibull. lib. 2.) though sometimes 
by men and women; (Theocrit. Idyl. 1. v. 132.) when the guests were admitted (to 
a feast) they did not immediately sit down to table, but spent some time in viewin 

snd commending the room and furniture. (Aristoph. Vesp.— Athenz. lib, 4. cap. 27.) 
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minded them of the mournful truth that genius and mirth are not 
unmortal. ; 

The poet, however, discountenanced such reflections: “ Let us 
live,” said he, “ while we are here. Old Charon will find trouble 
enough for us hereafter; but man was never made to mourn on this 
side the Styx. Though I be old in years I am yet young in 
pleasures. Come, a harp—a harp—my voice has not become tre- 
mulous. Give mea harp and you shall hear an old man’s song.” 

A slave having produced the instrument, Hipparchus took a 
large cup, which was curiously wrought and inlaid with precious 
stones, and filled it with wine. Having drank a part of the con- 
tents, he exclaimed “ xpurww vos xadwe,” and sent the cup to Ana- 
creon, who i 9s  Aaubae axwcs yde@o.” Then drinking a part 
of the liquor, he gave the cup to the person on his right, and in a 
song thus silenced the fears of our friends. 


OLD AGE. 


°Tis true, my fading years decline, 
Yet can I quaff the brimming wine, 
As deep as any stripling fair, 
Whose cheeks the flush of morning wear: 
And if, amidst the wanton crew, 
I’m call’d to wind the dance’s clue, 
Thou shalt behold this vigorous hand, 
Not faltering on the Bacchant’s wand, 
But brandishing a rosy flask, 
The only thyrsus e’er II] ask!* 
Let those, who pant fer Glory’s charms, 
Embrace her in the field of arms; 
While my inglorious placid soul 
Breathes not a wish beyond the bowl. 
Then fill it high, my ruddy slave, 
And bathe me in its honied wave! 
For though my fading years decay, 
And though my bloom has pass’d away, 
Like old Silenus, sire divine, 

. With blushes borrow’d from my wine, 
Ill wanton ’mid the dancing train, 
And live my follies all again! 


They were highly charmed with this proof that the lustre of his 
genius had not been dimmed by time. The old age of Anacreon 
was indeed enviable. Instead of being disturbed by those personal 
cares and anxieties which had harassed his youthful days, he now 
glided down the vale of life serene and calm. Pleasure accompa- 
nied his steps, while Hope ever directed them to future joys. No 
timid Fears agitated his breast: no anxious Cares perplexed his 





*Phornutus assigns as a reason for the consecration of the thyrsus to 
Bacchus, that inebriety often renders the support of a stick very necessary. 
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meditations. If Love did sometimes inflict unusual pains, in the 
fragrant groves that covered the plains of Greece, the inspirations 
of the Muse diffused a soft serenity through his soul, as he viewed 
the setting sun pouring its latest rays on the waters of Ilyssus. 
Then, in the stillness of night, when no cloud seemed to envy the 
lustre of the moon, would he waft his murmuring sounds over the 
tranquil surface, and Fancy in her wildest moods would visit his 
contemplations and show some kinder maid. She would bid him 
no longer linger in retirement, but seek the crowded carousals— 
no longer should the song of complaint echo on the green banks, 
but his lyre be heard in the mirthfal scenes of joy and love. And 
often too, would some blessed reality visit his retreat. and, with 
seducing blandishments, lead him to the festive dance. 

To one who passed his days so sweetly, such forebodings were 
unpleasant. He told them that the hilarity of the hour should not 
be disturbed by reflections which were better suited for the closet 
than the bowl. 

“Keep such dry disquisitions,” said he, “for the groves of the 
Ac: idemus, and let us have nought but music and wit to give zest 
to our wine.”’ 

As an additional proof that he had lost nothing of the powers 
or desires of his youth, he then filled a cup and drank it off with- 
out taking breath. Upon seeing this we exclaimed, according to 
the custom at Athens, “ Long may you live.” 


LIFE TO BE ENJOYED.* 


Away, away, you men of rules, 

What have I to do with schools? 

They’d make me learn, they’d make me think. 
But would they make me love and drink? 
Teach me this; and let me swim 

My soul upon the goblet’s brim; 

Teach me this, and let me twine 

My arms around the nymph divine! } 
Age begins to blanch my brow, 

I’ve time for nought but pleasure now. 
Fly, and cool my goblet’s glow 

At yonder fountain’s gelid flow; 

Pll quaff, my boy, and calmly sink 

This soul to slumber as I drink! 





*Our poet anticipated the ideas of Epicurus, in his aversion to the la- 
bours of learning, as well as his /evotion to voluptuousness. Tlacav wadeian 
praxxpios psuyeTe, Said the philosopher of the garden ina letter to Pythocles. 

M. 


TBy ypuens Agpoditne here, I understand some beautiful girl, in the same 
manner that Ava is often used for wine. ‘‘ Golden” is frequently an 
epithet of beauty. Thus in Virgil, ‘* Venus aurea;” and in Propertius, 
‘‘ Cynthia Aurea.” Tibullus, however, calls an old woman, “‘ golden.” M. 
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Soon, too soon, my jocund slave, 

You’ll deck your master’s grassy grave;* 
And there’s an end—for ah! you know 
They drink but little wine below!} 


But Corax,} the Syracusan, who was then beginning to estab- 
lish a school of Rhetorick, was resolved not to relinquish the sub- 
ject, and he resumed the conversation. His pertinacity was re- 
warded by a bitter mortification, for the mirth of the poet was 
better relished than the serious subtlety of the rhetorician, and he, 
at length was obliged to retire from the banquet overwhelmed 
with chagrin. 

“Come,” said Anacreon, “let us pour a libation to a being who 
teaches real happiness with much greater facility than any Divinity 
that presides over Rhetorick.” 

The cup of good genius, or Bacchus, the inventor of wine, was 
then filled and all the guests drank of it, at the same time offering 
a prayer to the god that he would preserve them from intemper- 
ance and indecorum. 

Corax, a guest of the fly tribe,|| had drunk the cup for health, 
that for cheerfulness, and the third for sleep, and as it did not 
accord with his rigid mode of life to indulge in those which are 
devoted to pleasant hours, to the Graces, to Venus and Bacchus, 
the old law of “ drink or depart” (H 2:6, 7 a+6:), was put in force 
against him, and we were released from his morose observations. 
But before he left us he threatened to complain to the senate of 
Areopagus in order that we might be punished for wasting our 
time in idleness. 

Anacreon then sang the following song, and we cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in his opinion. 


Let us drain the nectar’d bowl, 

Let us raise the song of soul 

To him, the God who loves so well 
The nectar’d bow], the choral swell! 





—_—-- 


*Petronius has the same mournful reflection—*“ I always enjoy the pre- 
sent day as if I did not expect to see another.” 


+Horace has caught the spirit of this. 


And, in the realms of fabled shades below, 
The pining Ghost no joy shall know. 





Dunscombe. 


{It is generally supposed that Corax flourished a century after Anac- 
reon. H. 


\|Those who went to entertainments where they were not welcome were 
called uuiat, musce, flies. (Plaut. Penul. act. 3. sc. 3. v. 7. Plaut. Mer- 
cat. act. 2. sc. 3. v. 26.) Flies were deemed an emblem ofa man of per- 
severance. because when beaten away they return. (Iliad g. v. 570. Har. 
Aut. Greece. 423.) In modern language these persons are called Sponges; 
there is more wit in the Grecian denomination, H. 
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Him, who instructs the sons of earth 
To thrid the tangled dance of mirth; 
Him, who was nurs’d with infant Love, 
And cradled in the Paphian grove; 
Him, that the snowy Queen of Charms 
Has fondled in her twining arms. 
From him that dream of transport flows, 
Which sweet intoxication knows; 
With him, the brow forgets to darkle, 
And brilliant graces learn to sparkle. 
Behold! my boys a goblet bear, 
Whose sunny foam bedews the air. 
Where are now the tear, the sigh? 

To the winds they fly, they fly! 

Grasp the bow]; in nectar sinking, 
Man of sorrow, drown thy thinking! 
Oh! can the tears we lend to thought 
In life’s account avail us aught? 

Can we discern, with all our lore, 

The path we’re yet to journey o’er? 
No, no! the walk of life is dark; 

Tis wine alone can strike a spark!* 
Then let me quaff the foamy tide, 

And through the dance meandering glide; 
Let me imbibe the spicy breath 

Of odours chaf’d to fragrant death; 
Or from the kiss of love inhale 

A more voluptuous, richer gale! 

To souls, that court the phantom Care, 
Let him retire and shroud him there; 
While we exhaust the nectar’d bowl, 
And swell the choral song of soul 

To him, the God who loves so well 
The nectar’d bowl, the choral swell! 





*The brevity of life allows arguments for the voluptuary as well as the 
moralist. Among many parallel passages which Longepierre has adduced, 
I shall content myself with this epigram from the Anthologia: 





Ascpevot, Teodixnn, @uxacapeba, nas Tov axextov, KC. 
Of which the following is a loose paraphrase: 


Fly, my belov’d, to yonder stream, 

We'll plunge us from the noontide beam; 
Then cull the rose’s humid bud, 

And dip it in our goblet’s flood. 

Our age of bliss, my nymph, shall fly, 

As sweet, though passing, as that sigh, 
Which seems to whisper o’er your lip, 

*¢ Come, while you may of rapture sip.” 
For age will steal the rosy form, 

And chill the pulse, which trembles warm! 
And death—alas! that hearts, which thrill 
Like yours and mine, should e’er be still! M. 
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Ours was not one of those carousals where vociferation is ex- 
changed for tranquillity, and noise supplies the place of humour. 
The wit was not excited by the temporary exhilaration of wine, 
ner was the mirth of that sort which is purchased at the expense 
of reason, and followed by repentance. Our host was not one of 
those whose vanity is gratified by ostentation, and whose plea- 
sures are derived from the adulation of the sycophant. ‘The 
company was composed of men, who, in the consciousness of in- 
tellectual acquirements, disdained the haughtiness of wealth, and 
rejected the seductions of a munificence that would degrade them 
to inferiority. Their encomium was not to be purchased by a 
lavish prodigality, nor was their sincerity to be corrupted by the 
adventitious splendour of power.* Hipparchus appeared as a 
King, and he was respected: he had displayed his abilities as a 
writer and he was admired: he was a friend and he was beloved. 
In the evening of my life I can reflect, not without melanchol 
sensations, upon the intercourse I then enjoyed with the most bril- 
liant men of their age; and, as I sadly remember the days that 
have rolled on, I sigh to think how many of my friends have quit- 
ted the scene! 

The following little glee which Anacreon had composed pre- 
vious to his departure from Athens on his visit to Polycrates, was 
sung by one of the company. 


How I love the festive boy, 
Tripping wild the dance of joy! 
How I love the mellow sage, 
Smiling through the veil of age! 
And whene’er this man of years 
In the dance of joy appears, 


é 





*Such a society reminds him who can estimate its value, of Drayton’s 
Description of Elysium, an ancient poem, which has unaccountably fallen 
into neglect. I will transcribe a few verses from it. 


Here, in perpetual summer’s shade 
Apollo’s prophets sit 

Among the flowers that never fade, 
But flourish like their wit. 


The poet’s paradise this is, 
Teo which but few can come, 
The Muse’s only bower of bliss, 
Their dear Elysium. 


Here happy souls, (their blessed bower: 
Free from the rude resort 
Of vulgar people) spend the hours 
{n harmless mirth and sport. i. 
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Age is on his temples hung, 
But his beart—his heart is young!* 


Immediately after he had concluded, Anacreon, who was pleas- 
ed by the delicacy of the compliment, caught the harp and sung 


one of the most moral and tender strains ] had ever heard from 
him.t 


Yes, be the glorious revel mine, 

Where humour sparkles from the wine! 
Around me, let the youthful choir 
Respond to my beguiling lyre; 

And while the red cup circles round, 
Mingle in soul as well as sound! 

Let the bright nymph, with trembling eye, 
Beside me all in blushes lie; 

And, while she weaves a frontlet fair 

Of hyacinth to deck my hair, 





*Saint Pavin makes the same distinction in a sonnet to a young gir! 


Je sais bien que les destinées 
Ont mal compassée nos années, 
Ne regardez que mon amour. 


Peut-étre en serez vous emue, 
Ii est jeune et n’est que du jour, 
Belle Iris, que je vous ai vu. 


Fair and young thou bloomest now, 
And I full many a year have told; 

But read the heart and not the brow, 
Thou shalt not find my love is old: 


My love’s a child; and thou canst say 
How much his little age may be, 
For he was born the very day 
That first 1 set my eyes on thee! 


+The character of Anacreon is here very strikingly depicted, his love 
of social, harmonized pleasures, is expressed with a warmth, amiable and 
endearing. Among the epigrams imputed to Anacreon is the following: 
it is the only one worth translation, and it breathes the same sentiments 
with this ode: 


Ou otrccy of xpnrnpt ape arrew olvorotalav, &e. 


When to the lip the brimming cup is prest, 
And hearts are all afloat upon the stream; 

Then banish from my board th’ unpolish’d guest, 
Who makes the feats of war his barbarous theme. 


But bring the man, who o’er his goblet wreathes 
The Muse’s laurel with the Cyprian flower; 
Oh! give me him, whose heart expansive breathes 
All the refinements of the social hour. M. 
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Qh! let me snatch her sidelong kisses, 
And that shall be my bliss of blisses! 
My soul, to festive feeling true, 

One pang of envy never knew; 

And little has it learn’d to dread 

The gall that envy’s tongue can shed. 
Away—lI hate the slanderous dart, 
Which steals to wound the unwary heart; 
And oh! I hate, with all my soul, 
Discordant clamours o’er the bowl, 
Where every cordial heart should be 
Attun’d to peace and harmony. 

Come, let us hear the soul of song 
Expire the silver harp along; 

And through the dance’s ringlet move, 
With maidens mellowing into love: 
Thus simply happy, tbus at peace, 
Sure such a life should never cease! 


Having by this time become much warmed by the wine, others 
of the party sung. The music of one was calculated to soften the 
fiercer passions, and the praises of departed heroes were chaunted 
by another. At one moment the heart was elated by the light and 
cheerfal Scholia, and in the next restrained by the more serious 
Spondaia, in which the moral duties were inculcated. Sometimes 
we all joined in a chorus, or a lute or harp was carried round 
for those who were able to contribute, in that way, to the amuse- 
ment of the company. ‘To those who could not play, a branch of 
myrtle or laurel was sent, and the person who received it was ob- 
= Kg to sing. This was called singing towards the myrtle or lau- 
rel. 

When the songs were ended we betook ourselves to the amuse- 
ments which were usually practised at that time in Athens. The 
more active amused themselves in wrestling, leaping, throwing the 
quoit, and other robust exercises. The sport denominated Kota- 
bos was thus carried on: a piece of wood being erected, another 
was placed upon the top of it, with a dish extended from each ex- 
tremity, resembling scales. Beneath each dish was placed a ves- 
sel filled with water, in which stood a statue, made chiefly of 
brass. ‘They who played at the Kotabos stood at a distance, hold- 
ing a cup filled with wine or water, which they endeavoured vw 
cast into one of the dishes, that it might fall upon the head of the 
statue under it. He who spilled least water, and forced the dish 
with most violence against the statue, was victorious and thought 
to reign in the heart of his mistress. In this sport the Athenians 
took so much delight, that houses were erected for the accomoda- 
tion of those who played at it. Others of the company placed 
empty vials in a vessel full of water, and he who sunk the great- 
est number of vials by throwing wine into them from cups, won 


the prize. Some threw dice, and a few made wagers who should 
Keep awake longest. 
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The more serious deliberated upon the affairs of the country; 
particularly those who were members of the supreme council, who 
supped every day together in the Prytaneum. In one corner the 
loudest bursts of laughter were excited by the scintillations of wit, 
which abashed the reciters of harmonious verse who occupied an- 
other. 

When the morning peeped upon the perfumed couches, those 
who remained, sacrificed to Mercury the tongues of the animals 
which had been served at the entertainment. This was a just 
homage to the god of eloquence, and likewise an indication that 
what had been said was not to be repeated. 

This custom is very ancient, having been in use by our ances- 
tors when they begirt the walls of Troy. 

The entertainment being ended, we washed our hands, filled 
the cup of health, extinguished our torches, and repaired to our 
respective dwellings. 

As Simonides had never before visited Athens, we took an early 
opportunity to conduct him through the city. if he had been 
charmed with the hospitality of Hipparchus, he was no less sur- 
prised at the magnificence which reigned throughout the seat of 
his government. Edifices which time had made venerable, dis- 
played their imposing fronts on every side: brilliant specimens of 
sculpture attracted the wonder of the beholder, while the most ex- 
quisite ipner of the pencil embellished the porticos of the 
rich and the temples of the Gods. The arts and sciences spoke 
in every corner of the city in the industry and ingenuity of their 
various piofessors. 

Thé noble brothers, whose only emulation appeared to have 
been to outvie each other in promoting the happiness and extend- 
ing the fame of Attica, had observed with concern, the paucity of 
books and the difficulty of multiplying copies of them. ‘To obviate 
these inconveniences they had caused to be placed in all the high- 
ways of Attica, marble figures of Mercury, on which were engra- 
ven certain pithy and brief maxims of morality, such as these:— 
Ever let Justice be your guide: Never violate the rights of friend- 
ship: Let not passion usurp the seat of reason, &c. 

Our enthusiasm was kindled by the sight of statues which had 
been erected to the memory of the heroes who had nobly died for 
their country. We went to the Prytaneum where we found a 
number of heroic men bowed down by the hand of old age or un- 
nerved by the exertions of the field. 

These were supported by the generous polity of the laws of 
their country at the expense of the state. On our left we beheld 
the superb Temple of Victory, which is decorated by the pencil of 
Polygnotus. Beyond the suburbs of the city the eye. was wearied 
in seeking the summit of Mount Hymettus, where the bees deposit 
their sweets, and the thyme diffuses its fragrance; and it was 
agreeably relieved by the distant prospect of the river Ilyssus 
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which meandered at its base. Near it we saw the Colonian hill 
where the poets of Athens delighted to wander, and the tributary 
stream of Cephisus which lavished its waters on the Lyssus. 
When Simonides bad viewed these and other objects which we 
showed him, he exclaimed in the words of the ae Lysippus,— 


‘whoever does not desire to see Athens is stupid; whoever sees it 
without being delighted is still more stupid; but the height of stu- 
picity, is to see it, to admire it, and to leave it.” 

We returned to the Palace, where chambers had been assigned 
for us, pleased and fatigued by our excursion. As we found a 
number of the poets of Athens awaiting our arrival, Simonides re- 
quested Anacreon to favour us with some music. He accordingly 
strung a harp and sung an ode, which he said he had composed 
one morning upon being awakened from a rapturous dream by the 
fluttering of a swallow. 


TO A SWAELOW. 


Tell me how to punish thee, 
For the mischief done to me? 
Silly swallow! prating thing, 
Shall | clip that wheeling wing?* 
Or, as Tereus did of oldt 

(So the fabled tale is told) 

Shall I tear that tongue away, 
Tongue that utter’d such a lay? 
How unthinking hast thou been! 
Long before the dawn was seen, 
When I slumber’d in a dream, 
(Love was the delicious theme, ) 
Just when I was nearly blest, 
Ah! thy matin broke my rest! 


After this he sung the following lines on a grasshopper, which 
were composed on an occasion somewhat similar. 


Oh thou, of all creation blest, 

Sweet insect! that delight’st to rest 
Upon the wild wood’s leafy tops, 

To drink the dew that morning drops, 
And chirp thy song with such a glee,f{ 





*The loquacity of the swallow was proverbialized; thus Nicostratus: 


If in prating from morning till night, 
A sign of our wisdom there be, 
The swallows are wiser by right, 
For they prattle much faster than we. 


+Modern poetry has confirmed the name of Philomel upon the nightin- 
gale; but many very respectable ancients assigned this metamorphosis toe 
Progne, and made Philomel the swallow, as Anacreon does here. 


}‘* Some authors have affirmed (says Madame Dacier), that it is only 
male grasshoppers which sing, and that the females are silent, and on this 
circumstance is founded a bon-mot of Xenarchus, the comic poet, who 
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That happiest kings may envy thee! 
Whatever decks the velvet field, 
Whate’er the circling seasons yield, 
Whatever buds, whatever blows, 

For thee it buds, for thee it grows. 
Nor yet art thou the peasant’s fear, 
To him thy friendly notes are dear; 
For thou art mild as matin dew, 

And still, when summer’s flowery hue 
Begins to paint the bloom, plain, 

We hear thy sweet, prophetic strain; 
Thy sweet, prophetic strain we hear, 
And bless the notes and thee revere! 
The Muses love thy shril!y tone; 
Apollo calls thee all his own; 

Twas he who gave that voice to thee, 
Tis he who tunes thy minstrelsy. 
Unworn by age’s dim decline, 

The fadeless blooms of youth are thine. 
Melodious insect! child of earth! 

In wisdom mirthful, wise in mirth; 
Exempt from every weak decay, 
That withers vulgar frames away; 
With not a drop of blood to stain 

The current of thy purer vein; 

So blest an age is pass’d by thee, 
Thou seem’st—a little deity! 


«It has often occurred to me as a matter of surprise,” said Si- 
monides, when Anacreon concluded, “that a poet so gifted bv the 
Gods with all the arts of pleasing, should have devoted so much 
of his ‘life to the vain employment of celebrating the praises of 
women.” 

“'To please and be pleased is the business of our life,” replied 
Anacreon, “and where can we derive more exquisite delight than 
from the conversation of a lovely woman. Their smiles irradiate 
the most gloomy temperament, and when I am absent from their 
society all is silence and solitude,” 

“ That there is silence when we are beyond the reach of their 
tongues,” said Simonides, “I grant you, but how can you strive 
to win the favour of a being so inconstant and capricious? A long 

robation of sighs and tears, of flattery and fawning, may win a 
smile which in an instant becomes a frown.” 

“ Ah, my good Simonides,” said Anacreon, “ it is that very in- 
constancy which produces the pleasures that I have sought. Va- 
riety is the essence of every pleasure; and every enjoyment in- 
creases in deliglit in proportion as it is difficult of attainment. 
Thus, when after one of those sieges of perseverance which you 
describe, I find the fair inexorable or fickle, I seek another, and 





says ‘ are not the grasshoppers happy in having dumb wives’?”” This note 
is originally Henry Stephen’s; but I chose rather to make Madame Dacier 
my authority for it. M. 
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the pursuit is not less ee than the completion. Critias can 


tell you how delightfully passed my days while I enjoyed the 
society of the faithless Euryphyle. At Samos I found others 
equally beautiful and more constant, and at Lesbos I left one 
more charming than any, who now awaits my return with all the 
anxiety of love.” 

“ But I can tell you,” said I, “ whose heart is even more sus- 
ceptible and more wavering than that of a woman, the pangs that 
flow from such conduct when we seek in a woman, a companion 
who is to share the vicissitudes of a whole life. When we seek 
her with all the ardour of affection, devote our days to the con- 
templation of her virtues and pass our nights in dreaming of her 
charms. No, no, Anacreon, it may suit the disposition of one 
whose desires are fleeting and transient, but let him who seeks 
permanent happiness and a tranquil mind, avoid the smiles of a 
woman!” 

“ That is the rhapsody of disappointed love, and not the opinion 
of a man,” said Anacreon. “ Critias mourns the loss of the lovel 
Myrilla, and he has some romantick notions about constancy, which 
prevent him from forming a true estimate of real pleasure. Wo- 
men are the instruments, not the sources of delight. Were we 
not so foolishly fond of them, we might make them pursue instead 
of awaiting the pursuit; and instead of breathing disconsolate sighs 
we should hear them from every side.”* 

There was something sarcastick in these observations, but my 
reply was zealous and prompt. 

« Whatever disappointments I may have experienced, Anacreon, 
they have not made me acynick. I have still the same exalted 
opinion of the female sex, that I have ever cherished. It is in 
matrimony alone that their power and worth is truly felt. How 
delightful to reflect that we have at all times one faithful friend, 
whose words are the language of kindness and who ever meets us 
with a smile. Her bosym is the cradle where every uneasiness is 
lulled to repose, and in her friendship, which time cannot cool nor 
difficulties destroy, we find an oracle which seldom deceives. 
Whether your prospects be clouded by adversity or gilded with 
brightest colours by the rays of a benignant sun, she is still the 
same. Such an intercourse is so felicitous that I pity the man, 
who neglects it for the desultory life of a voluptuary.” 

“ The God who placed us here,” said I, “has contrived various 
means to promote the sweet union of love. All the soft and win- 
ning graces, the sweet smiles of attractive beauty, the dye. 
blush of modesty, the charming fears of dependent weakness, an 





/ 
*Honest Ben Jonson entertained the same heresy: 


Follow a shadow: it flies you; 
Seem to fly it—it will pursue; 

So court a mistress, she denies you; 

Let her alone she will court you. 
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the tender apprehensions of the feeling heart, are, for this purpose 
appropriated to that lovely sex. By what fine proportions, what 
nicely moulded features, what expressive eyes, what delicate com- 
plexions are they distinguished! In many of them, too, beauty is 
their least praise: for theirs are the finer ornaments of the mind, 
sense embellished and humanized by an habitual softness of man- 
ners, and knowledge collected from the luxuriant stores of the 
Muses. Theirs is the practice of every social and moral duty, 
All the virtues that are lietdied in the sensibility of the heart are 
eminently theirs. Pity, the attribute of angels, and friendship, the 
balm of life, delight to dwell in the female breast. What a for- 
lorn, how savage a creature, would man be without the meliorat- 
ing influence of the plastick sex! How much are his mind and 
manners refined by the delicate passion of love! Is it not for the 
fair object of his affections that he cultivates all the embellishing 
and elegant graces? Does he not imitate her polished manners, 
and acquire, as it were, by sympathy, her tender and delicate sen- 
timents? After the endearing union of their loves and interests, 
when mutual confidence has removed every apprehension, what 
are the pleasures he may not enjoy? How are his cares softened, 
his prospects brightened, his delights increased! How ungrateful 
then, to reproach that sex, from which he derives so vast a por- 
tion of virtue and true felicity!’”* 

“T have listened to each of you,” said Simonides, interrupting 
me, “and you but confirm me in the opinion I have long held, res- 
pecting one of your comforts of life. A man cannot possess any 
thing that is better than a good woman, nor ahy thing that 1s worse 
than a bad one. You know that I am a firm believer in the new 
doctrine of pre-existence, and therefore I regard with mildness the 
various frailties and imperfections which I find in women, because 
I believe them to be inherent in their very constitution. The 
souls of womankind are made out of different materials and in a 
separate state from their bodies. 

«The souls of one kind of women were formed out of those in- 
gredients which compose a swine. A woman of this make is a 
slut in her house and a glutton at her table. She is uncleanly in 
her dress and her family is no better than a dirt-hill. 

« A second sort of female soul was formed out of the same ma- 
terials that enter into the composition of a fox. Such a one is 
what we call a notable discerning woman, who has an insight into 
every thing, whether it be good or bad. In this species of females 
there are some virtues and some vices. 

«A third sort of women are constructed of canine particles. 
These are what we call scolds, who imitate the animals out of 
which they were taken; that are always busy and barking; that 
snarl at every one who comes in their way, and live in perpetual 
clamour. 





*This passage is transcribed from a MS. common-place book. I mak 
this note lest it may not be original. H. 
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“ The fourth kind of women were made out of the earth. These 
are your sluggards, who sag away their time in indolence and ig- 


norance, hover over the fire a whole winter, and apply themselves 
to no kind of business, with alacrity, but eating. 

« The fifth kind of females were made out of the sea. These 
are women of variable uneven tempers, sometimes all storm and 
tempest, sometimes all calm and sunshine. ‘The stranger who 
sees one of these in her smiles and smoothness would cry her u 
as a miracle of good humour; but on a sudden her looks and words 
are changed, and she is nothing but fury and outrage, noise and 
hurricane. 

“ The sixth species were made up of the ingredients which com- 

ose an ass, or a beast of burden. ‘These are by nature exceed- 
ingly slothful, but when the husband exerts his authority they will 
live upon hard fare and do every thing to please him, They are, 
however, far from being averse to the pleasures of love, and they 
seldom refuse a male companion. 

« The cat furnishes materials for a seventh species of woman. 
They are of a melancholy, froward, unamiable nature, and so re- 
pugnant to the offers of love, that they fly in the faces of their 
husband when he offers to approach them with conjugal endear- 
ments. This species of women are likewise subject to little thefts, 
cheats, and pilferings. 

“The mare with a flowing mane, which was never broke to any 
servile toil and labour, composed an eighth species of woman. 
These are they who have little regard for their husbands; who pass 
their time in dressing, bathing, and perfuming; who throw their 
hair into the nicest curls, and trick it up with the fairest flowers 
and garlands. A woman of this species is a very pretty thing for 
a stranger to look upon, but very detrimental to the owner, unless 
it be a king or a prince who takes a fancy to such a toy.” 

“ The ninth species of females were taken out of the ape. These 
are such as are both ugly and ill-natured; who have nothing beau- 
tiful in themselves, and endeavour to detract from or ridicule ev- 
ery thing which appears so in others. 

« The tenth and last species of woman were made out of the bee; 
and happy is the man who gets such a one for his wife. She is 
altogether faultless and unblameable; her ay flourishes and im- 
proves by her good management. She loves her husband, and is 
beloved by him, She brings him a race of beautiful and virtuous 
children. She distinguishes herself among her sex. She never 
sits among the tribe of base women, nor passes away her time with 
them in wanton discourses. She is full of virtue, and is the best 
wife that Jupiter can bestow upon man.”* 

(To be continued.) 





*These characters of women have been translated by Addison and in- 
serted in the Spectator, No. ccxx. A. 
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Art. XIV. The Ayrshire Legatees; Or, the Correspondence of the 
Pringle Family. 


On Friday, Miss Mally Glencairn received a brief note from 
Mrs. Pringle, informing her, that she and the Doctor would reach 
the manse, “ God willing,” in time for tea on Saturday; and beg- 
ging her therefore to go over from Irvine, and see that the house 
was in order for their reception. This note was written from 
Glasgow, where they had arrived, in their own carriage, from Car- 
lisle on the preceding day, after encountering, as Mrs. Pringle 
said, “more hardships and extorshioning than all the dangers of 
the sea which they met with in the smack of Leith that took them 
to London.” 

As soon as Miss Mally received this intelligence, she went to 

Miss Isabella Todd, and requested her company for the next day 
to Garnock, were they arrived betimes to dine with Mr. Snod- 
orass. 
” Mr. § nodgrass after enjoying his dinner society with Miss 
Mally and Miss Isabella, thought it necessary to despatch a cour- 
ier, in the shape of a barefooted servant lass, to Mr. Micklewham, 
to inform the elders that the Doctor was expected home in time 
for tea, leaving it to their discretion either to greet his safe re- 
turn at the manse, or in any other form or manner that would be 
most agreeable to themselves. These important news were soon 
diffused though the clachan. Mr. Micklewham dismissed his 
school an hour before the wonted time, and there was a universal 
interest and curiosity excited to see the Doctor coming home in 
his own coach. All the boys of Garnock assembled at the brae- 
head ‘which commands an extensive view of the Kilmarnock road, 
the only one from Glasgow that runs though the parish; the wifes with 
their sucklings were seated on the large stones at their respective 
door cheeks; while their cats were calmly reclining on the win- 
dow soles, The lassie weans, like clustering bees, were mounted 
on the carts that stood before Thomas Birlpenny the vintner’s 
door, churming with anticipated delight; the old man took their 
stations on the dike that encloses the side of the vintner’s kail-yard, 
and a batch, * of wabster lads,”’ with green aprons and thin yel- 
low faces, planted themselves at the gable of the malt kiln, where 
they were wont, when trade was better, to play at the handball; 
“but poor fellows,’ says Mr. M‘Gruel, “ since the trade fell 
off, they have had no heart for the game, and the vintner’s half- 
mutchkin stoups glitter in empty splendour unrequired on the shelf 
below the brazen skonce above the bracepiece, amidst the idle 
pewter-pepper-boxes, the bright copper tea-kettle, the coffee-pot that 
has never been in use, and lids of saucepans, that have survived their 
chew. pa wonted ornaments of every trig change-house 
citchen.’ 


The season was far advanced: but the sun shone at his setting 
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with a glorious composure, and the birds in the hedges and on the 
boughs were again gladdened into song. The leaves had fallen 
thickly, and the stubble fields were bare, but Autumn in her many- 
coloured mantle,—her tartan plaid, as Mr. M‘Gruel with a taste- 
ful nationality calls it—was seen still walking with matronly com- 
posure in the woodlands, along the brow of the neighbouring hills. 

About half past four o’clock, a movement was seen among the 
eallans at the braehead, and a shout announced that a carriage was 
in sight. It was answered by a murmuring response of satisfac- 
tion from the whole village. In the course of a few minutes the 
carriage reached the turupike—it was of the darkest green and the 
gravest fashion,—a large trunk, covered with Russian mattin 
and fastened on with cords, prevented from chafing it by knots 
of straw rope, occupied. the beoatz=-béhitail, other two were fixed 
in the same manner, the tesser of course uppermost; and deep be- 
yond a pile of light bundles and bandboxes, that occupied a large 
portion of the interior, the blithe faces of the Doctor and Mrs. 
Pringle were discovered. The boys huzzaed, the Doctor flung 
them pennypieces, and the Mistress baubees. : 

As the carriage drove 8 the old men on the dike stood up 
and reverently took off their hats and bonnets. The weaver lads 
gazed with a melancholy smile; the lassies on the carts clapped 
their hands with joy; the women on both sides of the street ac- 
knowledged the recognising nods; while all the village dogs, sur- 
prised by the sound of chariot wheels, came baying and barking 
forth, and sent off the cats that were so doucely sitting on the 
window soles, clambering and scamping over the roofs in terror 
of their lives. 

When the carriage reached the manse door, Mr. Snodgrass, the 
two ladies, with Mr. Micklewham, and all the elders except Mr. 
Craig, were there ready to receive the travellers. But over this 
joy of welcoming we must draw a veil; for the first thing that the 
Doctor did, on entering the parlour, and before sitting down, was 
to return thanks for his safe restoration to his home and people. 

The carriage was then unloaded, and as_ package, bale, box, and 
bundle where successively brought in, Miss Mally Glencairn ex- 
pressed her admiration at the great capacity of the chaise.—*“ Ay,” 
said Mrs. Pringle, “ but you know not what we have suffert for’t 
in coming through among the English taverns on the road; some of 
them would not take us forward when there was a hill to pass, 
unless we would take four horses, and every one after another 
reviled us for having no mercy in loading the carriage like a wa- 
gon,—and then the «lrivers were so gleg and impudent, that it was 
worse than martyrdom to come with them. Had the Doctor tak- 
en my advice he would have brought our own civil London coach- 
man, whom we hired with his own horses by the job; but he said 
it behoved us to gie our ain fish guts to our ain seamaws, and that 


he designed to fee Thomas Birlpenny’s hostler for our coachman, 
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being a lad of the parish. This obliged us to post it from London, 
but, oh! Miss Mally, what an amy | it has been!” : 

The Doctor in the mean time had entered into conversation 
with the gentlemen, and was inquiring in the most particular 
manner respecting all his parishioners, and expressing his surprise 
that Mr. Craig had not been at the manse with the rest of the 
elders.—* It does not look well,” said the Docter. Mr. Daff, 
however, offered the best apology fer his absence that could be 
made.—* He has had a gentle dispensation, sir—Mrs. Craig has 
won a wa out of this sinful world, poor woman, she had a large 
experience o’t; but the bairn’s to the fore, and Mrs. Glibbans, that 
has such a cast of grace, has ta’en charge of the house since be- 
fore the interment. It’s thought, considering what’s by gane, 
Mr. Craig may do waur than make her mistress, and | hope, sir, 
your exhortation will no be wanting to egg the honest man to 
think o’t seriously.” 

Mr. Snodgrass before delivering the household keys, ordered 
two bottles of wine, with glasses and biscuit, to be set out on the 
table, while Mrs. Pringle produced from a paper package, that 
had helped to stuff one of the pockets of the carriage, a piece of 
rich plumcake, brought all the way from a confectioner’s in Cock- 
spur Street, London, not only for the purpose of being eaten, but, 
as she said, to let Miss Nanny Eydent pree, in order to direct the 
Irvine bakers how to bake others like it. 

Tea was then brought in; and, as it was making, the Doctor 
talked aside to the elders, while Mrs. Pringle recounted to Miss 
Mally and Miss Isabella the different incidents of her adventures 
subsequent to the marriage of Miss Rachel. 

“The young folk,” said she, “ having gone to Brighton, we fol- 
fowed them in a few days, for we were told it was a curiosity, 
and that the king has a palace there, just a warld’s wonder! and 
truly, Miss Mally, it is certainly not like a house for a creature 
of this world, but for some grand Turk or Chinaman, being adorn- 
ed with things like ingans and leeks. The Doctor said, it put 
him in mind of Miss Jenny Macbride’s side-board in- the Stock- 
wellof Glasgow; where all the pepper-boxes, poories, and tea-pots, 
punch-bowls, and China-candlesticks of her progenitors, are set 
out for a show, that tells her visiters, they are but seldom put to 
use. As for the town of Brighton, it’s what I would call a gawky 
piece of London. I could see nothing in it but a wheen idlers, 
hearing two lads, at night, crying, ‘ Five, six, seven fora shilling,’ 
in the booksellers’ shops, with a play-actor lady singing in a 
corner, because her voice would not do for the ea ers’ stage.— 
Therefore, having seen the Captain and Mrs. Sabre off to France, 
we came home to London; but it’s not to be told what we had to 
pay at the hotel where we staid in Brighton. Howsomever hav- 
ing come back to London, we settled our counts, and buying a 
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few necessars, we prepare for Scotland,—and here we are. But 
travelling has surely a fine effect in enlarging the understanding; 
for both the Doctor and me thought, as we came along that every 
thing had a smaller and poorer look than when we went away: and 
I dinna think this room is just what it used to be. What think 
ye o’t; Miss Isabella? How would ye like to spend your days 
mip?” 

Miss Isabella redened at this question; but Mrs. Pringle, who 
was as prudent as she was observant, affecting not to notice this, 
turned round to Miss Mally Glencairn, and said softly in her ear, 
—‘ Rachel was Bell’s confident, and has told us all about what’s 
going on between her and Mr. Snodgrass. We have agreed no 
to stand in their way, as soon as the Doctor can get a mailing or 
two to secure his money upon.” 

Meantime, the Doctor received from the elders a very satisfac- 
tory account of all that had happened among his people, both in 
and out of the session, during his absence; and he was vastl 
pleased to find, there had been no inordinate increase of eichade 
ness; at the same time, he was grieved for the condition in which 
the he weavers still continued, saying, that among other things 
of which he had been of late meditating, was the setting up of a 
lending bank in the parish for the labouring classes, where, when 
they were out of work, “ bits of loans for a house rent, or a brat 
of claes, or sic like, might be granted, to be repaid when trade grew 
better, and thereby take away the objection that an honest pride 
had to receiving help from the session.” 

Then some lighter general conversation ensued, in which the 
Doctor gave his worthy counsellors a very jocose description of 
many of the lesser sort of adventures which he had met with; and 
the ladies having retired to inspect the great bargains that Mrs. 
Pringle had got, and the splendid additions she had made to her 
wardrobe, out of what she denominated the dividends of the pre- 
sent portion of the legacy; the Doctor ordered in the second big- 
gest toddy bowl, the guardevine with the old rum, and told the 
lassie to see if the tea-kettle was still boiling, “ Ye maun drink 
our welcome hame,” said he to the elders; “it would nae other- 
wise be canny. But I’m sorry Mr. Craig has nae come.” At 
these words the door opened, and the absent elder entered, with 
a long face, anda deep sigh. “ Ha!” cried Mr. Daff, “ this is Me 
droll. Speak of the Evil One, and he’ll appear;”——which words 
dinted on the heart of Mr. Craig, who thought his marriage in De- 
cember had been the subject of their discourse——The Doctor, 
however, went up and shook him rosary by the hand, and said, 
“ Now I take this very kind, Mr. Craig, for I could not have ex- 

ected you considering ye have got, as | am told, your jo in the 
house;” at which words the Doctor winked paukily to Mr. Daff; 
who rubbed his hands with fainness, and gaye a good-humoured 
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sort of keckling laugh. This facetious stoke of policy was a great 
relief to the afflicted elder. for he saw by it that the Doctor did 
not mean to trouble him with any inquiries respecting his deceas- 
ed wife; and, in consequence, he put on a blither mask, and really 
affected to have forgotten her already more than he had done in 
sincerity. 

Thus the night passed in decent temperance, and a happy de- 
corum; insomuch, that the elders, when they went away, either by 
the influence of the toddy bowl, or the Doctor’s funny stories 
about the Englishers, declared that he was an excellent man, and, 
being none lifted up, was worthy of his rich legacy. 

At supper , the party, besides the minister and Mrs. Pringle, 

consisted of the two Irvine ladies, and Mr. Snodgrass. Mis Bec- 
by Glibbans came in when it was about half over, to express her 
mother’s sorrow at not being able to call that night, “« Mr. Craig’s 
bairn having taken an ill turn.” ‘The truth, however, was, that 
the worthy elder had been rendered somewhat tozy by the min- 
ister’s toddy, and wanted an opportunity to inform the old lady 
of the joke that had been played upon him, by the Doctor calling 
her his jo, and to see how she would relish it. So, by a little ad- 
dress, Miss Becky was sentout of the way, withthe excuse we have 
noticed; at the same time, as the night was rather sharp, it is not 
to be supposed that she would have been the bearer of any such 
message, had her own curiosity not enticed her. 

During supper, the conversation was very lively. Many “ pick- 
ant jokes,” as Miss Becky described them to Mr. M‘Gruel were 
cracked by the Doctor; but, soon after the table was cleared, he 
touclied Mr. Snodgrass on the arm, and, taking up one of the can- 
dles, went with him to his study, wheve he then told him, that 
Rachel Pringie, now Mrs. Sabre, had informed him of a way in 
which he could do him a service.—* [ understand, sir,” said the 
Doctor, “that you have a notion of Miss Bell Todd, but that, 
until ye get a kirk, there can be no marriage. But the auld 
horse may die waiting for the new grass; and therefore, as the 
Lord has put it in my power to do a good action both to you and 
my people,—whom [ am glad to hear you have pleased so well,— 
if it can be brought about that you could be made helper and suc- 
cessor, [’ll no object to give up to you the whole stipend, and, by 
and by, may be the manse to the bargain. But that is if you 
marry Miss Bell; for it was a promise that Rachel gar’t me make to 
her on her wedding morning. Ye know she was a forecasting 
lassie, and, I have reason to believe, has said nothing anent tiis 
to Miss Bell herself; so that if you have no partiality for Miss 
Bell, things will just rest on their old footing; but if you have a 
notion, it must be a satisfaction to you to know this, asit willbe a 

leasure to me to carry it as soon as possible into effect.” 

Mr. Snodgrass was a good deal agitated; he was taken by sur- 
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prise, and without words the Doctor might have guessed his sen- 
timents; he however, frankly confessed that he did entertain a 
very high opinion of Miss Bell, but that he was not sure if a coun- 
try parish would exactly suit him. ‘“ Never mind that,” said the 
Doctor; “ if it does not fit at first, you will get used to it; and if 
a better casts up, it will be no obstacle.” 

The two gentlemen then rejoined the ladies, and, after a short 
conversation, Miss Becky Glibbans was admonished to depart, 
by the servants bringing in the Bibles for the worship of the even- 
ing. This was usually performed before supper. but, owing to 
the bowl being on the table, and the company jocose, it had been 
postponed til! all the guests who where not to sleep in the house 
had departed. 

The Sunday morning was fine and bright for the season; the 
hoar frost, till about an hour after sunrise, lay white on the grass 
and tombstones in the churchyard; but before the bell rung for the 
congregation to assemble, it was exhaled away; and a freshness, 
that was only known to be antumnal by the fallen and yellow 
leaves that strewed the churchway path, from the ash and plane- 
trees in the avenue, encouraged the spirits to sympathize with the 
universal cheerfulness of all nature. 

The return of the Doctor had been bruited through the parish 
with so much expedition, that when the bell rung for public wor- 
ship, none of those who were in the practice of stopping in the 
churchyard to talk about the weather, were so ignorant as not to 
have heard of this important fact. In consequence, before the 
time at which the Doctor was wont to come from the back gate 
which opened from the manse garden into the churchyard, a great 
majority of his people were assembled to receive him. 

At the last jingle of the bell the back gate was usually opened, 
and the Doctor was wont to come forth as punctually as a cuckoo 
of a clock at the striking of the hour; but a deviation was observed 
on this occasion. Formerly, Mrs. Pringle, and the rest of the 
family came first, and a few minutes were allowed to elapse be- 
fore the Doctor, laden with grace, made his appearance. But at 
this time, either because it had been settled that Mr. Snodgrass 
was to officiate, or for some other reason, there was a breach in the 
observance of this time-honoured custom. 

As the ringing of the bell ceased, the gate unclosed, and the 
Doctor came forth. He was of that easy sort of feather-bed cor- 
pulency of form that betokens good nature, and had none of that 
smooth, red, well filled protuberancy, which indicates a choleric 
humour and a testy temper. He was in fact what Mrs. Glibbans 
denominated “a man of a gausy external.” And some little 
change during his, absence had taken place in his visible equipage. 
His stockings, which were won: to be of worsted, had undergone 
a translation into silk; his waistcoast, instead of the venerable 
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Presbyterian flap-covers to the pockets, which were of Johnsonian 
magnitude, was become plain; his coat, in all times single-breast- 
ed, with no collar, still however maintained its ancient character- 
istics; instead, however of the former bright black cast horn, the 
buttons, were covered with cloth. But the chief alteration was 
discernible in the furniture of the head. He had exchanged the 
simplicity of his own respectable gray hairs for the po, aes 
hoariness of a Parrisn* wig, on which he wore a broad brimmed 
hat, turned up a little at each side behind, in a portentous man- 
ner, indicatory of Episcopalian predilections. ‘This, however, was 
not justified by any alteration in his principles; being merely an 
innocent variation of fashion, the natural result of a Doctor of 
Divinity buying a hat and wig in London. 

The moment that the Doctor made his appearance, his greeting 
and salutation was quite delightful; it was that of a father return- 
ed to his children, and a king to his people. 

Almost immediately after the Doctor, Mrs. Pringle, followed 
by Miss Mally Glencairn and Miss Isabella Todd also debouched 
from the gate, and the assembled females remarked, with no less 
instinct, the transmutation which she had undergone. She was 
dressed in a dark blue cloth- pelisse, trimmed with a died fur, 
which, as she told Miss Mally, “looked quite as well as sable, 
without costing a third of the money.” A most matronly muff, 
that, without being of sable, was of an excellent quality, .on- 
tained her hands; and a very large Leghorn straw bonnet decorat- 
ed richly, but far from excess, with a most substantial band and 
bow of a broad crimson satin ribbon around her head. 

If thé Doctor was gratified to see his people so gladly throng- 
ing around him, Mrs. Pringle had no less pleasure also in her 
thrice-welcome reception. It was an understood thing, that she 
had been mainly instrumental in enabling the Minister to get his 
great Indian legacy, and in whatever estimation she — have 
been previously held for her economy and management, she was 
now looked up to as a personage skilied in the law, and particu- 
larly versed in testamentary erudition. Accordingly, in the cus- 
tomary testimonials of homage with which she was saluted in her 
passage to the church door, there was evidently a sentiment of 
veneration mingled, such as had never been evinced before, and 
which was neither unobserved nor unappreciated by that acute 
and perspicacious lady. 

The Doctor himself did not preaci, but sat in the Minister’s 
pew till Mr. Snodgrass had concluded an eloquent and truly an 
affecting sermon; at the end of which he rose and went up into 
the pulpit, where he publicly returned thanks for the favours and 


#See the Edinburgh Review, for an account of our old friend Dr 
Parr’s wig, and Spital Sermon. 
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blessings he had obtained during his absence, and for the safety 
in which he had been restored, after many dangers and tribula- 
tions, to the affections of his parishioners. 

« Such,” to use the precise words of Mr. M‘Gruel—* such were 
the principal circumstances that marked the return of my excel- 
lent friend and neighbour to his parish. In the course of the week 
after, the estate of Money ennies being for sale, it was bought for 
the Doctor. It was caubheead a great bargain, the property hav- 
ing been materially improved by a Glasgow manufacturer, who 
bought it about twenty years ago, but who unfortunately failed 
in buisness last year. It was not, however, on account of the ad- 
vantageous nature of the purchase that the Doctor valued this ac- 
quisition, but entirely because it was situated in his own parish, and 
part of the lands marching with the Glebe.” 

The previous owner of Moneypennies had built an elegant house 
on the estate, to which Mrs. Pringle is at present actively prepar- 
ing to remove from the manse, and it is understood, that as Mr. 
Snodgrass was last week declared helper and successor to the Doc- 
tor, his marriage with Miss Isabella ‘Todd will take place with all 
convenient expedition, ‘I have also,’’ continues our Kilwinnin 
correspondent, “ reason to believe, that as soon as decorum wil 
permit, any scruple which Mrs. Glibbans had to a second mar- 
riage is now removed, and that she will soon again grace the hap- 

y circle of wives by the name of Mrs. Craig. Indeed, I am as- 
sured that Miss Nanny Eydent is actually at this time employed 
in making up her wedding garments; for, last week, that worth 
and respectable young person was known to have visited Baillie 
Delap’s shop, at a very early hour in the morning; and to have 

riced many things of a bridal character, besides getting swatches; 
after which she was seen to go to Mrs. Glibbans house, where 
she remained a very considerable time, and to return straight 
therefrom to the shop, and purchase divers of the articles which 
she had priced and inspected;—all which constitute sufficient 
grounds for the general opinion in Irvine, that the union of Mr. 
Craig with Mrs. Glibbans is a happy event drawing near to con- 
summation.” 








Art, XV.— Poetry. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


As she sleeps behold the bee 
Perch’d upon her glowing lip, 
Foolish insect! vainly he 

Would honey from the coral sip! 


Smile not man in fond conceit, 
As the baffled insect flies; 

Female lips will sometimes cheat 
Wiser heads than that poor bee’s! 
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THE CARAVAN IN THE DESERTS. 


Catt it not Loneliness, to dwell 

In woodland shade, or hermit dell; 
To pierce the forest’s twilight maze, 
Or how the Alpine summit gaze; 
For Nature there all joyous reigns, 
And fills with life her wild domains; 
A bird’s light wing may break the air, 
A fairy stream may murmur there; 
A bee the mountain-rose may seek, 
A chamois bound from peak to peak; 
An eagle, rushing to the sky, 

Wake the deep echoes with his cry; 


- 


And still some sound, thy heart to cheer, 


Some voice, though not of man, is near. 


But he, whose weary step has trac’d 
Mysterious Afric’s awful waste, 
Whose eye Arabia’s wilds hath view’d, 
Can tell thee what is Solitude! 

it is, to traverse lifeless plains 
Where everlasting stillness reigns; 
And billowy sands, and dazzling sky, 
Seem boundless, as Infinity! 

It is, to sink with speechless dread 

In scenes unmeet for mortal tread, 
Sever’d from earthly being’s trace, 
Alone amidst unmeasur’d space. 


*Tis noon—and fearfully profound 
Silence is on the desert round. 
Supreme she reigns, above, beneath, 
With all the attributes of Death! 

No bird the blazing heav’n may dare, 
No insect “bide the scorching air; 

The ostrich, though of sun-born race, 
Seeks a more shelter’d dwelling-place; 
The lion slumbers in his lair, 

The serpent shuns the noontide glare; 
But slowly winds the patient train 

(f camels, o’er the blasted plain, 
Where they and man may brave alone 
The terrors of the burning zone. 


Faint not, oh Pilgrims! though on high 
As a volcano flame the sky; 
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Shrink not, though, as a furnace glow, 
The dark red seas of sand below; 

Though not a shadow, save your own, 
Across the dread expanse is thrown: 
Mark, where your feverish lips to lave, 
Wide spreads the fresh transparent wave! 
Urge your tir’d camels on, and take 

Your rest beside yon glist’ning lake; 
Thence, haply, cooler gales may spring, 
And fan your brows with lighter wing. 
Lo! nearer now, its glassy tide 

Reflects the date-tree on its side: 

Speed on! pure draughts and genial air, 
And verdant shade await you there; 

Oh! glimpse of heav’n! to him unknown 
That hath not track’d the burning zone! 
— Forward they press—they gaze dismay’d— 
The waters of the desert fade! 

Melting to vapours, that elude 

The eye, the lip, their brightness woo’d.* 


What meteor comes?—a purple haze 
Hath half obscur’d the noontide rays: 
Onward it moves in swift career, 

A blush upon the atmosphere; 

Haste, haste! avert th’ impending doom, 
Fall prostrate!—’tis the dread Simoom! 
Bow down your faces—till the blast 

On its red wing of flame hath past, 

Far bearing o’er the sandy wave, 

The viewless angel of the grave. 


It came—’tis vanish’d—but hath left 

‘The wanderers e’en of hope bereft;t 

The ardent heart, the vigorous frame, 

Pride, courage, strength, its power could tame: 
Faint with Teendehen. worn with toil, 

They sink upon the burning soil; 

Resign’d, amidst those realms of gloom, 

To find their death-bed. and their tomb. 


But onward still!—yon distant spot 
Of verdure can deceive you not, 


* The mirage, or nitrous sand assuming the appearance of water. 

+ Theextreme languor and despondence produced by the Simoom, even 
when its effects are not fatal, have been described by many travellers. 
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Yon palms, which tremulously seem’d 
Reflected as the waters gleam’d, 
Aiong th’ horizon’s verge display’d, 
Still rear the slender ro any ay 

A landmark, guiding o’er the plain, 
The Caravan’s exhausted train. 


Fair is that little Isle of Bliss, 

The desert’s emerald Oasis. 

A rainbow on the torrent’s wave, 

A gem, embosom’d in the grave, 
The sunbeam of a stormy day, 

Its beauty’s 1 image my convey; 
Beauty, in Horror’s lap that sleeps, 
While Silence round her vigil keeps. 


Rest, weary Pil rims! calmly laid 

To slumber in th’ Acacia-shade. 

Rest, where the shrubs your camels bruise 
Their aromatic breath diffuse; 

Where softer light the sunbeams pour, 
Through the tall palm and sycamore, 
And the rich date luxuriant spreads 
{ts pendent clusters o’er yo ur heads. 
Nature once more, to seal you eyes, 
Murmurs her sweetest lullabies; 

Again each heart the music hails, 

Of rustling leaves and sighing gales; 
And Oh! to Afric’s child how dear! 
The voice of fountains gushing near! 
Sweet be your slumbers! and your dreams, 
Of waving groves and rippling streams! 
Far be the serpent’s venom’d coil 
From the briet respite won by toil! 
Far be the awful aioe of those 

Who deep beneath the sands repose, 
The hosts, to whom the desert’s breath 
Bore swift and stern the call of death! 
Sleep! nor may scorching blast invade 
The freshness of th’ Acacia-shade; 

But gales of heav’n your spirits bless 
With life’s best balm—forgetfulness; 
Till night from many an urn diffuse 
The tr easures of her world of dews. 


The day hath clos’d— the moon on high 
Walks in her cloudless majesty. 
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A thousand stars to Afric’s heav’n 
Serene magnificence have given; 

Pure beacons of the sky, whose flame 
Shines forth eternally the same. 

Blest be their beams! whose holy light 
Shall guide the camel’s footsteps right, 
And lead, as with a torch divine, 

The Pilgrim to his Prophet’s shrine. 


—Rise! bid year Isle of Palms adieu, 
Again you lonely march pursue, 

While winds of night are freshly blowing, 
And heav’ns with softer beauty glowing. 


—Tis silence all—the solemn scene 
Wears, at each step, a ruder mien: 

For giant-rocks, at distance pil’d, 

Cast their deep shadows o’er the wild. 
Darkly they rise—what eye hath view’d 
The caverns of their solitude? 
Away!—within those awful cells, 

The savage lord of Afric dwells! 

Heard ye his voice?—the Lion’s roar 
Swells as when billows break on shore; 
Well may the camel shake with fear, 
And the steed pant—his foe is near. 
Haste, light the torch—bid watch-fires throw 
Far o’er the waste a ruddy glow; 

Keep vigil—guard the bright array 

Of flames that scare him from his prey! 
Within their magic circle press, 

Ob wanderers of the wilderness! 

Heap high the pile, and, by its blaze, 
Tell the wild tales of elder days: 
Arabia’s wondrous lore—that dwells 

On warrior deeds and wizard spells, 
Enchanted domes, ’mid scenes like these, 
Rising to vanish with the breeze; 
Gardens, whose fruits are gems, that shed 
Their light where mortal may not tread, 
And genii, 0’er whose pearly halls, 

Th’ eternal billow heaves and falls. 
With charms like these, of mystic power, 
Watchers! beguile the midnight hour. 


Slowly that hour hath roll’d away, 
And star by star withdraws its ray. 
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Dark children of the sun! agai 
Your own rich Orient hails tg reign. 

He comes, but veil’d; with sanguine glare 
Tinging the mists that load the air; 

Sounds of dismay, and signs of flame 

Th? approaching hurricane proclaim. 

Tis death’s red banner streams on high— 
Fly to the rocks for shelter—fly! 

Lo! darkening o’er the fiery skies, 

The pillars of the desert rise! 

On, in terrific grandeur wheeling, 

A giant-host, the heav’ns concealing, 

They move like mighty genii-forms, 

Tower ing immense midst clouds and storms. 
Who shail escape? with awful force 

The whirlwind bears them on their course: 
They join-—they rush resistless on— 
—The landmarks of the plain are gone! 
The steps, the forms, from earth effac’d 

Of those who trod the boundless waste! 

All wheim/’d, all hush’d!—None left to bear 
Sad record how they perish’d there! 

No stone their tale of death shall tell, 
—The desert guards its mysteries well! 
And o’er th’ unfathom’d sandy deep 

Where low their nameless relics sleep, 

Oft shall the future Pilgrim tread, 

Nor know his steps are on the dead! 


Te 


THE HAWTHORN TREE. 


1 mark’p an old hawtliorn tree wither’d away, 
That spread her bare branches to Heaven; 

And a few lovely flowers that surviv’d her decay, 
Still scented the breezes of even. 


All cold o’er the blossoms the dew-drops were shed, 
Through the rays of the slow setting sun; 

And they breath’d o’er the rest of the tree that was dead, 
All the fragrance of days that were gone. 


A bird warbled sweet on the moss-cover’d stem 
Where the flow’rets in loneliness grew; 

And inourn’d all alone in her song over them, 
For the verdure no time could renew. 


All in silence [ gaz’d on the bare blighted tree 
That had felt the rude winds of the sky; 
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While it seem’d in its ruins an emblem of me, 
The tear softly rose in my eye: 


And I wept o’er the dew-cover’d blessoms, that seem’d 
Like the memory of long faded years; 

That brings o’er our age the sweet visions we dream’d, 
And breathes all their fragrance through tears: 


And the song of the bird, that at intervals rose, 
Froin the branches all leafless and dead; 


Seem’d like mem’ry, that wakens our dreams of repose, 
When the joys of repose are all fled- 


a 


STANZAS, SUGGESTED BY A FEW LINES OF MOORE’S, ENTITLED 
“NONSENSE.” 


Ir thou hast seen the morning light, 
When from the eastern skies 1t sallies, 
Chasing away the shades of night, 
That linger darkly o’er the vallies— 


If thou hast seen the setting sun 

Roll through the skies with silent motion; 
Plunging, when all his race is run 

Amid the purpling waves of ocean— 


If thou hast seen the sea-birds float, 
Soft on the heaving billow bounding; 

And heard at night their dreary note, 
Far on the rocky island sounding — 


If thou hast seen the eagle soar 
High o’er the cliffs on dauntless pinion; 
Where wild rocks rise, and torrents roar, 
In desolation’s waste dominion— 


If thou hast seen the light’ning flash, 
And burst the mountain rocks asunder; 
And watch’d the wild waves as they dash 
Along the trembling shore in thunder— 


If thou hast seen the moon’s pure ray, 
All softly o’er the ruin beaming; 
Where owlets sit and watch the day, 
Close on the world, amid their screaming 
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If thou hast wander’d by the shore, 


And gaz’d upon the ocean green— 


If thou hast view’d all this, and more— 


“ Oh bless me! what a deal you’ve seen!” 


THOUGHTS AND IMAGES. 


*¢ Come like shadows, so depart.” —Macbeth. 


Tue Diamond, in its native bed, 
Hid like a buried star may lie 
Where foot of man must never tread, 
Seen only by its Maker’s eye; 
And though imbued with beams to grace 
Ilis fairest work in woman’s face, 
Darkling, its fire may fill the void, 
Where fix’ 3d at first in solid night,— 
Nor, till the world shall be destroy *d, 
Sparkle one moment into light. 


The Plant, up springing from the seed, 
Expands into a perfect flower; 
The virgin-daughter of the mead, 
Woo d by the sun, the wind, the shower; 
In loveliness beyond compare, 
lt toils not, spins not, knows no care; 
Train’d by the secret hand that brings 
All beauty out of waste and rude, 
It blooms a season, dies,—and flings 
Its germs abroad in solitude. 


Almighty skill in ocean’s caves, 
Lends the light Nautilus a form 
To tilt along the Atlantic waves 
Careless and fearless of the storm: 
But should a breath of danger sound, 
With sails quick-furl’d it dives profound, 
And far beneath the tempest’s path, 
In coral grots, defies the foe, 
That never brake, in all his wrath, 
The sabbath of the deep below. 


Up from his dream, on twinkling wings, 
The Sky-lark soars amid the dawn, 
Yet, while in Paradise he sings, 
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Looks down upon the quiet lawn, 
Where flutters in his little nest 
More love than music e’er express’d: 
Then, though the nightingale may thril 
The soul with keener ecstas 
The merry bird of morn can fill 
All nature’s bosom with his glee. 


The Elephant, embower’d in woods, 

Coev A with their trees might seem, 
As if he drank, from Indian floods, 

Life in a renovating stream: 
Ages o’er him have come and fled, 
Midst generations born and dead, 

His bulk survives,—to feed and range, 
Where ranged and fed of old his sires, 

Nor knows advancement, lapse, or change, 
Beyond their walks, till he expires. 


Gem, flower, and fish, the bird, the brute, 

Of every kind, occult or known, 
(Each exquisitely form’d to suit 

Its humble lot, and that alone,) 
Through ocean, earth, and air, fulfil, 
U nconsciously, their Author’s will, 

Who gave, without their toil or thought, 
Strength, beauty, instinct, courage, speed; 

While through the whole his pleasure wrought 
Whate’er his wisdom had decreed. 


But Man, the master-piece of God, 
Man in his Maker’s image framed,— 
Though kindred to the valley’ s clod, 
Lord of this low creation named,— 
In naked helplessness appears, 

Child of a thousand griefs and fears: 
To labour, pain, and trouble, born, 
Weapon, nor wing, nor sleight, hath he;— 

Yet, like the sun, he brings his morn, 
And is a king from infancy. 


For—him no destiny hath bound 
To do what others did before, 

Pace the same dull perennial round. 
And be a man, and be no more! 

A mant—a self-will’d piece of earth. 
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Just as the lion is, by birth; 
To hunt his prey, to wake, to sleep, 
His father’s joys and sorrows share, 
His niche in nature’s temple keep, 
And leave his likeness in his heir. 


No,—infinite the shades between 
The motley millions of our race; 

No two the changing moon hath seen 
Alike in purpose, or in face; 

Yet all aspire beyond their fate; 

The least, the meanest would be great; 
The mighty future fills the mind, 


That pants for more than earth can give; 


Man, in this narrow sphere confin’d, 
Dies when he but begins to live. 


Oh! if there be no world on high 

To yield his powers unfetter’d scope: 
[f man be only born to die, 

Whence this inheritance of hope? 
Wherefore to him alone were lent 
Riches that never can be spent? 

Enough—not more—to all the rest. 
For life and happiness, was given; 

To man, mysteriously unblest, 

Too much for any state but Heaven. 


It is not thus—it cannot be, 

That one so gloriously endow’d 
With views that reach eternity, 

Should shine and vanish like a cloud: 
Ts there a God?—AII nature shows 
There is,x—and yet no mortal knows: 


The mind that could this truth conceive. 


Which brute sensation never taught, 
No longer to the dust would cleave, 
But grow immortal at the thought. 


Sheffield, 1 820. 


THE IMAGE OF DEATH. 


By Southwell. 





J. MonvGomeky. 


Robert Southwell was a Jesuit, and a missionary priest in England, during 
the reign of Elizabeth; a perilous time for avowed Catholics. 


His life 


is a diary of persecutions; after a long imprisonment, worn out with tor 
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ture and privation, he was executed in 1592, for labouring diligently in 
his holy office, at the early age of thirty-three. The simplicity and 
moral truth of the ensuing stanzas may arrest the eye of the careless 
reader. 


Before my face the picture hangs, 
That daily puts me in mind, 

Of those cold names and bitter pangs 
That shortly I am like to find; 

But yet, alas! full little I 

Do think hereon, that I must die. 


{ read the label underneath, 
That telleth me whereto I must; 
I see the sentence too which saith, 
«“ Remember, man, thou art but dust.” 
But yet, alas! how seldom I 
Do think, indeed, that I must die. 


Female Beauty,—sy LORD BYRON. 


Round her she made an atmosphere of life, 
The very air seem’d lighter from her eves, 
They were so soft, and beautiful, and rife, 
With all we can imagine of the skies; 

And pure as Psyche, ere she grew a wife, 
Too pure even for the purest human ties; 
Her overpowering presence made you feel 
It would not be idolatry to kneel. 





Arr. XVI.—Etymologies. 


Whoa, Ball—addressed to the Horse—arose thus: Sir Miles 
Fleetwood, once recorder of London, was so very severe a hanger 
of highwaymen, that the fraternity were resolved to make an ex- 
ample of his worship, which they executed in this manner: “ they 
lay in wayte for him not far from Tyburne, as he was to cume 
from his hones at , Bucks; had a halter in readinesse: brought 
him under the gallows, fastened the rope about his neck, his hands 
tied behind him, (and servants bound,) and then left him to the 
mercy of his horse, which he called Ball. So he cried, * Ho, Ball! 
Ho, Ball!’ and it pleased God that his horse stood still till some- 
body came along which was half a quarter of an hour or more. 
He ordered his ute should be kept as long as he would live. 
which was so. He lived till 1646.”—(4ubrey’s Lives.) 

VOL. L—NO. V, 55 
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Mendicant, a beggar, must have arisen from idleness of beggars. 
Mend—I can’t, which some have had the candour even to own. 
Let us illustrate this stilla better:—There is a charitable cart built 
on purpose for poor mendicants, who are allowed to jaunt in it, 
gratis, through the streets of Dublin; and it is supposed to cover; 
or, better still, to prevent, a multitude of sins. It is said, more- 
over, to work miracles daily, which, however, lose their effect, as 
the deists will recollect, by constant repetition, and, in a manner, 
cease to be miraculous. But no sooner does the celebrated cart 
_ near a group of beggars, than the blind begin to see, and the 

ame to walk, nay, even torun. It restores such as have been 
dismissed from the hospital of incurables; reforms incorrigible 
rogues; and appears invariably in the most classical style; the 
black cart, like the gods of the poets, never interfering till all 
ordinary methods are found absolutely ineffectual. 


Poltroon,—is derived from pollice truncado, from a practice of 
cutting off the thumb to avoid military service, of which St, Mark, 
according to Jerome, set the example. 


Club.— Rushworth tells us, upon the term club, “that there 
were, in 1645, associations of people, to prevent themselves from 
being plundered by either army, called club-men, from the wea- 


pons they carried.”” Club-men was, as usual, soon abbreviated te 
club. 


Gazette—It is pretended that Gazette came from Dr. Gazetta, 
the inventor of a newspaper; but the true reading should be 
Gaze-at, because all people resort to it, on the first publication, to 
gaze at the thing of authority so called. 


Petticoat.—Orator Henley once undertook to show the ancient 
use of the petticoat, by quoting the Scriptures, where the mother 


of Samuel is said to have made him “ a little coat; ergo a petti- 
coat. 


Hocus pocus—is a strange word, which, Archbishop Tillotson 
says, “ in all probability, is nothing but a corruption of hoc est cor- 
pus, by way of ridiculous imitation of the priestsof the church 
of Rome, in their trick of transubstantiation.”—( Sermon 6.) 


Old Nick.—As cunning as, or as deep as, Old Nick, is an old 


proverb. Dr. Cocchi says, that it alludes to old Nicholas Mach- 


ave!, and so came afterwards to be preverted to the devil; 
(SPENCE.) 


Bumper.—The origin of the word bumper is from au bon pere, 
for when the English were good catholics, and not as they now 
are, heretics, they usually drank the pope’s health in a full glass, 
every day, after dinner—au bon pere, to our good father, who at 
the same time, like Saturn, was a good-for-nothing father, devour- 
ing his own children. 
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4 Horse laugh.—A horse-laugh is certaintly a corruption from 
a hoarse \augh, (perhaps, such a one as that of Erasmus, at a 
stupid book, which cured him of his distemper,) and doubtless 
had its origin from one who had a very rough voice, or a violent cold. 
Still there is not, in all cases, any chance of coming to a precise 
decision, because we have, in the vegetable world, the horse- 
chesnut, the horse-walnut, and the horse-radish. In the animal 
world, the horse-muscle, horse-emmet (formica leo) horse-crab, 
and (with great submission) a horse-godmother, signifying a tall, 
bony, coarse, vulgar woman, who would possibly make some par- 
ticular gentleman as sick as a horse to look at, although they ne- 
ver saw a horse sick,—nor did we. 


Boniface-—Pope Boniface unquestionably was a man with a 
bony face, and would answer to the observation of a witness, in 
the Court of king’s Bench, who, describing a person, told a cele- 
brated counsel, “ Faith, sir, he was much like yourself, with high 
cheeky bones and cadaverous face.” 


Mountgarret.—There is, in the peerage book a title of the name 
of Lord Viscount Mountgarret. Now, who, can help associating 
the idea, that the noble lord’s ancestor must actually have been 
a poet, whose continual mountings into the usual dwelling of 
authors, the attic or garret, being observed, he was thenceforth 
christened Mountgarret. But how a poet’a progeny could get . 
ennobled, no etymology can make out. 


Belle Sauvage.-—The inn with the sign of the Belle Sauvage, 
or as commonly called, Bell Savage, has puzzled the etymologist. 
Honest Stow says, that it received its name from one Isabella, 
Savage, who had given the house to the Cutlers’ Company. The 
painter derived it from a bell and a wild man; and so painted it. 
The Spectator gives the true one, La Belle Sauvage, a beautiful 
woman, described in an old French romance as being found in a 
wilderness, in a savage state. ‘The modern painter gives both a 
bell and a woman, without considering that a fine girl is always a 
belle. 


Britain—is named from Brutus, the Trojan who is called by the 
French Le Brut, and by the English poets Brute! He was the 
great grandson of Adneas, and (the Edinburgh reviewers affirm,) 
‘the undoubted founder of the British kingdom; a fact which is 
abundantly confirmed, if it needed confirmation, by the name 
Britain, quasi Brutain, evidently derived from Brutus.’ 


Mr. Horne ooke, in his Diversions of Purley, introduces the 
derivation of King Pepin from the Greek noun osper! as thus— 
osper, eper, oper; diaper; napkin, nipkin pipkin, pepin—king— 
King Pepin! And, in another work, we find the etymology of 
pickled cucumber from King Jeremiah! exempli gratia, King Jere- 
miah—Jeremiah King; Jerry, king; jerkin, girkin, pickled cucum- 
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ber! Also, the name of Mr. Fox, as derived from a rainy-day; 
as thus—Rainy-day, rain a little, rain much, rain hard, reynard, 
fox! Every scholar must also be able to prove to demonstration 
that a pigeon-pie is an eelpie. Lest the reader may not be a stu- 
dent, or an etymologist, here it is—pigeon is pie-jack; pie-jack is 
jack-pie; jack-pie is fish-pie; fish-pie is eel-piet 

The musical terms, or names, of ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, were the 
invention of Guido Aretinus, about the year 1020, and were the 
first syllables of each hemistich, ina hymn to St. John the Bap- 
tist. 


A knave, knapa or knafa, in the Saxon, signifies a servant—i. e. 
our ancestors thought none but a menial capable of a mean action. 


Andromache, the wife of Hector, he traces thus. Her father 
was a Scotch gentleman, of a noble family, still subsisting in that 
ancient kingdom; but, being a foreigner in Troy, to which city he 
led some of his countrymen, in the defence of Priam, as Dictys 
Cretensis learnedly observes, Hector fell in love with his daugh- 
ter, and the father’s name was Andrew Mackay. The young 
lady was called by the same name, only a little softened to the 
Grecian accent. 


Jupiter was so called, because the statues and pictures of this 
heathen god, in the Roman Catholic countries, resemble those of 
St. Peter, and are often taken the one for the other. The reason 
is manifest; for when the emperor had established Christianity, the 
heathens were afraid of acknowledging their heathen idol of the 
chief god, and pretended it was only a statue of the Jew Peter: 
and thus the principal heathen god came to be called by the Ro- 
mans, with very little alteration, Jupiter. 


The Hamadryades are represented, by mistaken antiquity, as 
nymphs of the groves: but the true account is this, They were 
women of Calabria, who dealt in bacon; and, living near the sea- 
side, were used to pickle their bacon in salt-water, and then set 
it up to dry in the sun. From whence they were properly called 
Ham-a-dry-a-days, and, in process of time, misspelt Hamadryades. 


Alexander the Great was very fond of eggs roasted in hot ashes. 
As soon as his cooks heard he was come home to dinner or sup- 
per, they called aloud to their under-officers, #1l eggs under the 
grate! which, repeated every day at noon and evening, made 
strangers think it was that prince’s real name, and therefore gave 
him no other; and posterity hath been ever since under the same 
delusion. 


Strabo, the geographer and traveller, affected great niceness and 
finery in his clothes; from whence people took occasion to call 
him the stray beau, which future ages have penned down upon 
him, very much to his dishonour. 


Caesar was the greatest captain of his age. The word ought te 
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be spelt Seizer, because he seized not only on most of the known 
world, but even the liberties of his country. So that a more pro- 
per appellation could not have been given him. 


Anibal, or Hannibal, arose from that general being a skilful 
gamester at tennis, and, therefore, who could take any ball. 


Bucephalus, the horse of Alexander, was so christened, from 
the number of busy-fel-lows eniployed about him as grooms. 


Moses, the great leader of the Jews out of Egypt, was in pro- 
priety of speech, called Mow-Seas, down in the middle, to make 
a path for the Israelites, 


Isaac is nothing else but eyes-ache; because the Talmudists re- 
port, that he had a pain in his eyes. Vide Ben Gorion and the 
Targum on Genesis, 


The man whom the Jews called Balam was a shepherd; who, 
by often crying ba to his lambs, was therefore called Baalam or 
Balam. 





Arr. XVII.—Literary Intelligence. 


Authors and publishers throughout the United States, are re- 
quested to transmit, post paid, to the Editor of the Port Folio, the 
titles of such works as they are engaged in writing or publishing, 
with the particulars of size, price, &c. Much inconvenience and 
loss might be avoided, if such a list as we contemplate, could be 
submitted to the literary world at stated periods. We understand 
that there are no less than three editions of Plutarch’s Lives in 
the press. We know that there are two MS. translations of a 
work in 2 vols. 4to., which cannot be disposed of because the pub- 
lishers to whem they are respectively offered are afraid of a com- 
petition in the sialic One of our friends lately requested our 
good offices with the bibliopoles of this city in favour of a new 
translation of Vattel. The first person to whom application was 
made, answered, that he had in press, and nearly finished, a large 
edition of the old translation, which is notoriously i incorrect. We 
understand that another edition, from the same vicious copy, has 
recently been published in one of the eastern states. A third edi- 
tion was commenced at the same time in Philadelphia, but aban- 
doned in order to avoid the competition. The conflicting editions 
of stock works, such as the popular writings of Johnson, “Addison, 
Steele, Goldsmith, Pope, Scott, and Byron, are, as the auctioneers 
express it, too tedious to mention. The allusion to this trade will 
at once suggest to the booksellers the consequences of this blind- 
fold career. 

Advertisements. are inserted on our covers at the rate of $5. a 
page. 

vie & Lea have proceeded in their edition of Vezey, Jun. as 
far as the 18th volume. 
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They have in press No. 4 of Hall’s Journal of Jurisprudence. 
It will contain an anslytical digest of all the English Reports for 
the year 1821, The American Reports for the same period will 
be published in the second volume, provided the Editor be enabled 
by the patronage of the Bar to continue the work. At present the 
prosecution of his design stands under a Curia advisare vult. 

Mr. Wordsworth has two new poetical pieces in the press. The 
first that will appear is entitled “ Memorials of a Tour on the Con- 
tinent,”’ and the other, “ Ecclesiastical Sketches.” 

Shortly wil! appear, Mr. Bernard Barton’s new volume entitled, 
“ Napoleon, and other Poems.” 

Also, “ Oriental Literature applied to the Illustration of the 
Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. Samuel Burder.” A new edition 
of his Oriental Customs, greatly enlarged, is announced. 

Dr. Drake announces Evenings in Autumn; ‘a series of Essays. 

Charles B. Brown’s works are in the press. 

Mr. John Woods is about to give a Narrative of Two Years 
vesiilence in the settlement cailed the English Prairie, in Illinois, 

English Literature is gaining ground in Poland. During the 
preceding year there appeared Lord Byron’s Bride of Aby dos, 
translated by the Count Ostrowski; and lately, Sir Walter Scott's 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, translated by Mr. Brodzinski, who is 
at present the most distinguished poet in Poland. Of works that 
are preparing for press are the Lady of the Lalce, and the Corsair, 
both by Mr. Sienkiewics. In the Polish periodical writings there 
appear very often many extracts from the works of these writers, 
as well as from those of other celebrated English poets. The 
have Campbell’s Lochiel, and O’Connor’s Child; Lord Byron’s 
Fare thee well, Ossian’s Poems, specimens from Dryden, Milton, 
Pope, Thomson, and many others. Shakespere’s Plays are an 
object of study in Poland, and the principal ones are often per- 
formed upon the stage at Warsaw, Wilna, Cracau, and Leopol. 

Mrs. Radcliffe (Myste ‘ries of Udolpho) is about to resume her 
exertions, after a long interval, and to strive again at a species of 
composition which requires, above every thing, a fervid imagina- 
tion, and a fresh and elastic fancy. Whoever has tasted the mel- 
ancholy sweetness and mystery of her writings, (for her helpless 
common-pl: ice and prosing sink in the memory of the reader, 
leaving nothing behind but mingled impressions of moonlight festi- 
vals, and convent-chaunts heara over still waters, and Italian 
skies, and love-lorn girls, and dim forests, and dusky chambers in 
old forsaken castles,) will be roi at hearing she is about to es- 

say these things, and to vex the charm which has wrapped itself 
round her name. 

Specimens of American poets, with biographical and critical 
notes, are anneuunced, A son of the celebrated Mr. Roscoe is said 
to be the editor. 

“ Washington Irving,” says one of the Scotch Editors, “has 
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grafted himself (style, feeling, allusions, every thing,) on our lit- 


‘ erature, properly so called, and has become merely one of a crowd 
1 of good English writers. Brown, it must be confessed, followed 
d the manner of Godwin a little too slavishly, but in all else he is 

purely American; and this it is which makes him stand out with 
? so bold and single a prominence.” 
A work by Sir Walter Scott is mentioned in the Scotish capi- 
e tal; it is from the notes of a distinguished person of the 17th cen- 
. tury, and is likely to contain many curious anecdotes of the last 
thirty years of that age. 
" The following remarks, by Mr. Miner, who conducts with so 
much taste and good sense, the Village Record, relate to the vol- 


ume of poems which was announced in our last. 

, “ The Harp of the Beech Woods—We observe in the Susque- 
hannah county paper, an advertisement of the intended publica- 
tion of a volume of original poems, by Mrs. Turner. We look 
forward to the publication of this volume with more than common 





‘ solicitude. The thought that many of the pieces were composed 
~ in a district of country, where, a few years ago, we roamed through 
m : a solitary and unbroken wilderness—where the axe of the wood- 
‘ man had never been heard—where the timid deer had never been 
. j startled in his walk, except by the native of the forest, or the hun- 
ri : ter, who, straying far from the haunts of men, pursued the beaver 
, and the martin, in the deepest recesses of the forest—and where 
i : the wild duck sported on the bosom of the silver lake, in all the 
7 wantonness of conscious security:—that this desert should, within 
” : sixteen or eighteen vears, have grown into a populous and culti- 
y F vated county—that the flail should have resounded in the winter 
‘ 4 morning through the air, where the woodpecker had only been 
i : heard—that the foot of the traveller should be arrested by the 
: 4 merry clamour of the village school instead of the whirring of the 
‘ . lonely pheasant—aye, more, that the echo should be awakened by 

5 the magic lyre of the muses, which had slumbered for innumera- 
f 4 ble ages, except called to answer to the cry of the wolf, or the yell : 
| e of the savage:—It is wonderful. ‘To me it seems like the fairy 
i 4 tales which amused my childhood. All these reflections crowd on : 
r a my mind and make me particularly desirous to hear the sound of 
, 4 the Beech-Woods Harp.” 
, a “ A letter from a valued friend,* tells me that Mrs. Turner is 
r 4 an intelligent and most amiable lady; and he does not doubt, from 
“ 4 the specimens he has seen, that the poems will be found to deserve 
: y the patronage which they solicit. We earnestly hope the fair 
¢ i poet, while she shall delight and instruct, will meet, in a liberal 

2 patronage, a generous reward.” 
4 To the truth of what is here said of the personal character of 
i a *—-Who is an excellent judge in such matters, if we may take the lib- 


Z erty of peeping into Mr. Miner’s letter. Ed. P. F. 
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this interesting stranger, who has but lately sought an asylum on 
our shores, we can bear a grateful testimony. On the portal of 
her humble cottage might be inscribed, with a slight alteration, a 
stanza from Prior. 


We here hospitably live 
And strangers with good cheer receive. 


We shall not soon forget the pleasant conversation, the delight- 
ful music, the paintings, and the poetry, which greet the travelier 
who tarries at this friendly dw elling. 


i 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Observations on the Queen’s Case are out of time and out 
of place. Besides, how could it be expected that we would pub- 
lish such remarks upon one who has been declared, upon valid au- 
thority, to be pure in-no-sense. 

The sentiments of Verus are of too questionable a hue for our 
pages. lie may say with ancient Verges, “I am as honest as any 
man living, that is an old man and no honester than I.” 

Investigator must find some other vent for his interminable 
communications. He seems to think with the companion of the 
wight whom we have just quoted, “if I were as tedious as a king, 
I could find in my heart to bestow it all on your worship:”—for 
which Mr. Oldschool is very much obliged, though he is some- 
times driven to a * non com” by such kindness. 

‘The Hint from Baltimore was received. ‘The “ foul fiend” must 
be purged. 

Ontarius, who “ loitered” “ with Beauty,” on the margin of a 
strange lake, “ whose pure waves with tranquillity roll,” was much 
more innocently employed, than when he inflicted the description 
of his “ blooming pleasures” upon us. The zephyrs, and breezes, 
and ghrifls, and raptures, are absolutely so threadbare that the 
Muses would blush to behold them; and wonder 


How new-born nonsense first is taught to cry. 


Fanny is delightful: 





all that’s madly wild, or oddly gay, 
We call it only pretty Fanny’s way. 

An Old Maid, who asks how she may regain the empire which 
she once held when she had a sparkling eye, a purple lip, and a 
light foot, is referred to the fortune-teller. We fear her case is 
hopeless, and would advise her, in the words of Parnell 


Henceforth retire, reduce your roving airs: 
H{aunt less the plays, and more the public prayers. 











